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A Greed For Christmas 


Man must have something in which to believe. He must rest 
his ignorance of whither, whence and why upon some rock in 
which he can have faith. Too many of such rocks have lately 
crumbled to dust before his troubled eyes. But at last there looms 
up a new object for the exercise of the great human faculty of be- 
lief. He must have faith in himself. He must worship at the 
shrine of his own destiny. He must believe with that super- 
rational, fundamental, faith of religion that his race is going for- 
ward and upward. He must know that man is to conquer the 
whole of his material environment—+to rule the giant forces of the 
universe, and to make them his humble slaves. And far more, that 
he is to conquer himself. First he must raise up those whole 
classes and communities that lag behind the foremost point that 
has been reached today. Then the united army of mankind must 
march onward to the glorifying of the human spirit.. Man must 
learn to put away all his dark and dreary past. All his primaeval 
fears and suspicions of his fellows—his utter and all too well- 
founded lack of trust in the goodwill of others, must be eradicated. 
He must move forward as far from the point he has now reached 
as he has already come from the amoeba. Is not this a grand 
enough, an inspiring enough, faith for anyone? —ZF. J. Strachey. 
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HELPS FOR PERPLEXING CHRISTMAS TIME 


GIFT PERPLEXITIES SOLVED 


The Life and Letters of Walter H. Page—Formerly only 
in two volumes at $10.00. Just published, complete in 
one volume. Per copy $3.50 

These Eventful Years—The book of the century. Pub- 
lished by the publishers of Encyclopaedia Brittanica. 
A record and mirror of our own times by the most 
famous men and women of today. Per copy .... $11.50 

Mark Twain’s Autobiography—Only published now bde- 
cause of restrictions placed upon earlier publications 
by the author in his will. 

Two volumes, boxed. Per set 

Outline of History—H. G. Wells. Per copy 

Short History of the World—H. G. Wells. Per copy $4.00 

People’s Life of Christ—Papini. Per copy 

Princess Pat’s Canadian Light Infantry, 1914-19 — nag 
Ralph Hodder-Williams. Two volumes. Per set, $10.00 

The new composition by Miss Dickie, authorized for 

Public Schools, is now ready. 
to Speak and Write, Part I—Teachers’ refer- 
ence for Grades 1, 2, 3, 4. Per copy .. 60c (post 6c) 
to Speak and Write, Part Il.—Authorized text 
for pupils, for Grades 5, 6,7, 8. Per copy 55¢ (post 7c) 

The Complete Christmas Book 50c 

The Christmas Collation 

Guptill’s New Christmas Book 

Good Things for Christmas 

Thirty Christmas Dialogues and Plays 

The Christmas Gaiety Book 

The Golden Christmas Book 


F. E. OSBORNE scx: surriy novse 


ENTERTAINMENT PERPLEXITIES SOLVED 


Select Readings and Recitations for Christmas ...... 35¢ 


Best Christmas Pantomimes 50c 
Bright Entertainments for Christmas .......... < 5a 
Evergreen and Holly Song and Drill 

Kris Kringle Jingles 

Yuletide Songs 

Christmas at Stibbinses’—A comedy ....... esceves 35c _ 
An Old-fashioned Santa—A duet 45c 
Just After Christmas Dinner—Solo or chorus 

Goodbye, Christmas Grouches—Chorus 

Poinsetta Drill—12 or more girls 

Santa Claus is Coming—Motion Song ............+ ed 

A Surprised Grumbler—Operetta ....... ak eem cee 
Christmas at the Pole—Operetta 

Christmas at Pumpkin Holler—A play 

Col. Grumpy’s Christmas—A Jolly Operetta 

The Gruff Judge and Happy Santa Claus—Cantata .. 

Full description of the above and hundreds of other 
books of entertainment is given in my Catalogue No. 10, 
If you have not a copy, write at once for one. In order- 
ing, to save time, give second choice in case first choice 
should be sold out. 

Write today for list of Gift Suggestions. Hundreds 
solve their Christmas problems through the medium of 
this list. Latest Books, Reprints, Poets, Annuals, Sta- 
tionery, Christmas Cards, Fonntain Pens, Eversharp Pen- 
cils, Toys and Games—aAll are shown in this list, and at 


Calgary, Alta. 














CORONA FOUR 


WITH STANDARD 
FOUR-BANE 
KEYBOARD 


Teachers wanting a portable typewriter, but accus- 
tomed to using standard office machines, will find 
Corona Four just the typewriter they’ve been looking 
for. It’s a real office typewriter in portable form. 
It has the standard four-bank, single shift keyboard, 
standard 12-yard ribbon, 10-inch carriage, absolute 
visibility, unlimited speed and other big machine feat- 
ures. Clip the coupon and send it to us for full infor- 
mation on this most. complete portable built. 





Standard Typewriter Company, 
606 ‘‘A’’ Centre Street, 
Calgary, Alberta. 
Gentlemen: 
Without obligation on my part, please 
— me complete information on Corona 
our. 


Phone M5180 


Standard Typewriter 
Company 


606 ‘‘A’’ Centre Street 


Name 
Address 
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INNISFAIL 8. D. 

CLUNY 8. D. No. 2334 
LUCKNOW §. D. 
WABAMUN SCHOOL BOARD 
WAINWRIGHT 8. D. No. 1658 
GLENWOOD CONSOLIDATED No. 32 
REDCLIFF SCHOOL BOARD 
VERMILION SCHOOL BOARD 


Candidates selected for the above posts who are 
members of the A.T.A. are earnestly requested to apply 
for information to 


JOHN W. BARNETT, 
General Secretary-Treasurer, 
Alberta Teachers’ Alliance, 
Imperial Bank Bldg., Edmonton. 
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TO SECRETARIES OF LOCALS: 


PAYMENTS REQUIRED OF MEMBERS 

Membership Subscription 

Dues to to The A.T.A. 
Annual Salary A.T.A. Magazine Total 
(1) Under $1500 $ 1.00 $6.00 
(2) $1500 but less than $2000... 7.00 1.00 8.00 
(3) $2000 but less than $2500 .. 9.00 1.00 10.00 
(4) $2500 and over 1.00 11.00 


These fees do NOT include the local Alliance fee. 


NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF LOCAL SECRETARIES 


Name and Address of Secretary 


Hugh J. Macdonald. 
Ae hel peas J. L. West, Bashaw. 
Mr. C. V. Asselstine, Bellevue. 
Miss V. J. Keith. 
Miss M. B. Warren. 
CALGARY PUBLIC ..... F. Parker, 929 4th Ave. W. 
CALGARY SEPARATE ..Jos. English, 535 18th Ave. N.W. 
H. B. Love, Commercial High School. 
Miss L. Lang. 
Miss E. M. Cowan. 
Miss Lucille Woolf, Cardston. 
Mr. G. W. Saul, Chauvin. 
GE Sale de sinwedaccs F. L. Tilson, 
CLARESHOLM .......... I. J. Kain. 


CARDSTON 


EDMONTON PUBLIC ....W. Wees, Garneau School. 
EDMONTON SEPARATE .Miss B. Moler, 8632 108th St. 
Manson I. Kelly. 
Miss A. H. Noble. 
Mr. H. G. Beacom, Granum. 
Principal of School. 
Miss A. Creighton, High River. 
Miss B. C. Sellon. 


N., 
Lethbridge. 

LETHBRIDGE HIGH ....D. PF. Pegrum, 1201 7th Ave. 8. 
MAGRATH Miss N. M Taylor. 
MEDICINE HAT PUB. ..Ina G. Holmes, 545 Dundee Street. 
MEDICINE HAT HIGH ..Mr. C. Riley, 424 11th St. 
MONTARIO John Paul, Monitor. 

Miss J J. 8S. McCallum, Mundare. 

Miss R. McLaughlin. 

Miss L. C. Patterson, Okotoks. 

Mrs. Alice C. Robinson, Oyen. 

Eric V. C. Tucker, Pincher Creek 

Miss B. L. Taylor. 

Jno. H. Blackmore, Raymond. 

Miss Pearl Ebert, Red Deer. 

W. Pinchuk, Smoky Lake 

H. E. Tanner, Stettler. 

M. Creig, Strome. 

Leslie Robbins. 

Principal of School, Trochu. 

Miss I. M Mitchell, Vegreville. 

Miss G. Gallagher. 

Principal of School, Vulcan. 


PROVISIONAL LOCALS 
Mr. N. Poohkay 


Mr. W. Wallace. 





Newly appointed Secretaries of Locals are asked to inform 
Headquarters immediately after appointment in order that our 
record may be kept up-to-date. The list of Locals and Secre- 
taries will be published every month in the A.T.A. Magazine. 
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Longmans’ Authorized Alberta Texts 
BUILDERS OF HISTORY 


Authorized History Reader for Grade VI. 


LIMP CLOTH 
60 Cents 


A book purposely made to cover the History Course outlined in Pro- 
gramme of Studies, Part I, Page 136. 


Alfred the Great. Simon de Montfort. Joan of Arc. 

Canute the Dane. Sir William Wallace. William Caxton. 

Harold, The Last of Robert Bruce. Sir Francis Drake. 
the Saxon Kings. Jeoffrey Chaucer. William Shakespeare. 

Hereward the Wake. Wat Tyler. Sir Philip Sydney. 

Stephen Lanton. Sir Richard Whittington. Sir Walter Raleigh. 





HEROES OF LAND AND SEA 
An Anthology of Prose and Poetry 
By Sir Henry Newbolt 
LIMP CLOTH 
50 Cents 


Authorized Supplementary Reader for Grade VIII. 
A selection specially made to meet Grade VIII. requirements. 
CONTENTS 


PROSE 


John Franklin, from ‘‘The Book of the Long Trail.’’ 

David Livingstone, from ‘‘The Book of the Long Trail.’’ 
Robert Scott, from ‘‘The Book of the Long Trail.’’ 

Trafalgar, from ‘‘The Book of the Blue Sea.’’ 

The Battle of Jutland, from ‘‘Tales of the Great War.’’ 
Zeebrugge and Ostend, from ‘‘Submarines and Anti-submarines.’’ 


POETRY 
Vitai Lampada. Craven. The Toy Band. 
The Fighting Téméraire. He Fell Among Thieves. Hic Jacet. 
Hawke. The Best School of All. The Adventurers. 
The Vigil. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


Publishers and Importers. 210 Victoria Street, Toronto 
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Goral News 








CALGARY PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHERS 


A special meeting of the Public School Teachers 
was held on Wednesday afternoon at 4.30 p.m. to 
consider a scheme of teachers’ pensions to be submit- 
ted to the Calgary School Board. 

There was quite a lively discussion over some of 
the clauses, but the report as submitted by the Pen- 
sions Committee was finally adopted by a large 
majority. 

The teachers were given to understand that there 
is quite a lively interest being taken in this matter 
throughout the province, and there is every chance 
that this scheme to be submitted locally will be the 
forerunner of a provincial scheme. 





OLDS 


The General Secretary-Treasurer visited Olds re- 
cently and met with the staff. He found Alliance 
affairs in a very healthy condition, and there is 
promise of a healthy local once again at Olds. The 
personnel of the Olds School Board is materially 
changed since the dispute with the Alliance, and, 
apparently, the Olds School Board desires to co-oper- 
ate fully with the staff and with the Alliance. The 
attitude of the members of the staff towards the Alli- 
ance leaves nothing to be desired by the Alliance. 





SMOKY LAKE 


The teachers of the Smoky Lake Local of the 
A.T.A. thronged to the schoolhouse in town on Satur- 
day, November 1, for their second regular meeting 
this year. 

As was expected, though it was a bitter day, im- 
provement was shown in attendance. There were 
fourteen teachers present. Three lady teachers of the 
district were absent—two through indifference and 
the other because of lack of conveyance and foul 
weather. At our next regular meeting, on December 
6, we hope to have these three ladies present in spite 
of Old Nick and all his machinations. 

.The meeting was called to order by the chairman 
at two o’clock. The minutes of the previous meeting 
were read and adopted. 

The discussion regarding the purchase of a cinema 
was taken up again, and various members reported on 
the progress they had made. It was agreed that the 
Boards in the vicinity were not prepared io give much 
support to the project, pleading financial embarrass- 
ment. The New Canadians who own the Nationalist 
Hall in Smoky Lake also dealt the movement a blow 
by asking too high a rent. The matter may almost be 
said to have been dropped, except that we are com- 
municating with regard to a used machine, and the 
subject will be mentioned again at our next meeting. 

Another item of business was that of an agree- 
ment for the exchange of letters between the various 
schools. Three of the teachers had already initiated 
the practice and found it very desirable. All present 
fell in with the idea speedily, as we see in this a fine 
opportunity for the teachers to compare work; it is 
an excellent busy work for all grades (Grade I. giving 
some excellent results), and it is an incentive to better 
writing and composition. It was decided that each 
school should send to each of the other schools a list 


of the class names. The majority concurred in that the 
letters should be marked by the teacher before sending 
them, the A, B, C, D, X, and seale to be used. These 
marks are to be placed in a corner where they can 
easily be nipped off, as it was felt that should the chil- 
dren know that they were being marked it might have 
the effect of lessening the spontaneity of their efforts. 
Miss Palmer and Miss Nemirsky, of the town school, 
Were appointed postmasters-general, and are, there- 
fore, the medium of exchange. 

Mr. John Mehalcheon, of the White Mud Creek 
8.D., was then ealled upon to give us a talk on his 
favorite subject, ‘‘Physical Culture.’’ Mr. Mehalcheon 
stated that a mistake had been made when his name 
was associated with the word ‘‘lecture’’; he claimed 
he was going to preach. Many present thought it was 
an effort at wit, but we know that physical culture is 
Mr. Mehalcheon’s gospel, and as he lives up to it most 
religiously, he is most capable of talking on the sub- 
ject. Among the points brought out in the talk was 
the erying need for better health as obtained from 
proper exercise. Many of the ailments of mankind 
were laid at the door of the parents and teachers who 
fail to give their health and that of those under them 
the correct attention. This neglect is a crime, says 
Mr. Mehalcheon. The speaker referred to the ‘‘Course 
of Studies’’ and the ‘‘Syllabus of Physical Training,’’ 
and pointed out the desirability of the frequent read- 
ing of these books. He stressed the necessity for the 
teacher knowing and understanding an exercise before 
teaching it. 

Mr. Mehalcheon outlined an excellent order of 
procedure, and justified each part: Warming-up exer- 
cises; free breathing; neck, chest, shoulder and arm 
exercises; lower extremities; trunk exercises, and con- 
troled breathing. Reference was made by the speaker 
to habits of posture. He claimed that poor sitting and 
standing postures were due mostly to the lack of de- 
velopment of the muscles that should hold the body 
erect . 

Though Mr. Mehalcheon told us he would rather 
stand on his head on the tallest chimney in Smoky 
Lake than talk to us, he gave a wonderful display of 
his command of English and his knowledge of the 
subject he had in hand. His speech scintilated with 
wit and humor, which lent much strength to his words. 
One fine example was given when he was adjuring us 
to hide our sicknesses or ailments from others as some- 
thing not pleasant to speak of. He said: ‘‘When a 
friend asks after your health, why should you say, ‘My 
nose is sore,’ when you might just as easily reply, ‘My 
ears are both first-rate’? ”’ 

Following Mr. Mehalcheon, an address was given 
by Mr. P. Miskew, Principal of the Smoky Lake School, 
on ‘‘Habits.’’ Mr. Miskew, too, knew what he was 
talking of, as he had made a study of this subject as 
propounded by various psychologists. He covered his 
topic in a thorough manner and left us, when he had 
finished, feeling as though we had once more just 
emerged from Normal School. This phase of psychol- 
ogy was one of which the most of us needed to be re- 
minded, and so we can all feel very much indebted to 
Mr. Miskew. 

After the chairman had expressed the appreciation 
of the lectures by the audience, the formal meeting was 
adjourned and a lunch and cocoa was served. On 
departing, all of the teachers expressed themselves as 
having had a most enjoyable as well as profitable 
afternoon. 

Next meeting, December 6. 
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The Wonder of a Piece Silk 


An Illustrated Lesson on Nature Sent Free to Teachers 


This lesson full of wonder and wisdom can be taught the same day you reccive it from 
the mail,—not a minute’s preparation required by you,—not a dull moment for your class. 
It commands their eager attention and absorbing interest. 

The twelve pictures from real life that illustrate the lesson take you step by step from 
the tiny egg of the silk-worm to the finished glossy silk. 

The blackboard drawings are simple and effective. 
plan for teaching it will win your instant and whole-hearted anyproval. 
many lessons teachers are finding so helpful in 


The Book of Knowledge 


With its Ten Thousand Maps, Charts and Colored Plates. 
Progressive Teachers in every part of Canada are making use of this modern method, 
and are finding a new joy in their work. Send for the FREE ILLUSTRATED LESSON 
NOW—then, and only then, will you realize its worth. 


The lesson with its outline and 
It is one of the 

















Send now for free lesson 
Without cost or obligation, send me the illustrated lesson—‘‘ The 
Wonder of a Piece of Silk’’ together with a plan for teaching it. 
I hia csc aeneeecnllbbelbiatinsecillinel IIE sccisiecnminidenseiisissnen eensenpiioie 
GE, ccnstinviiemenmmans ES. - epen ioe 
Pag ce ger gl pe ge cay THE GROLIER SOCIETY, LIMITED 
not fly at all, she lives but Publishers , 
a few days. The silk- 
worm lives about eight THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE ie 
weeks in the caterpillar Tribune Building A.T.A.-DEC. Winnipeg, Cen. 
stage. 
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Camrose Normal Alamni 


‘*Causa Amicitiae’’ 





1919-20 NEWS 


The convention of the Westlock, Edmonton Rural 
and Onoway inspectorates brought a few members of 
the old class together. Each had some contribution 
to make as regards the doings of himself and other 
members. Some items narrate events of such antiquity 
that they might almost be classified as ancient history ; 
but they are passed along just the same. 

George Johnson and Mrs. Johnson are in charge 
of the Indian School at Oliver, near the city. Mrs. 
Johnson is teaching domestic science. 

Art Thornton drives his Ford to Morinville. He 
has eight grades and thirty-seven pupils, but smiles 
just as cheerfully as ever. 

H. L. Porter is Principal of a fourteen-teacher 
school at Cranbrook, B.C. Alberta’s loss is B.C.’s 
gain. We wish him every success. 

Mrs. Hoskins, née Martha Gares, now rejoices in 
a daughter. Congratulations! 

Stella Haines is another Viking girl who has em- 
barked upon the sea of matrimony. She is now Mrs. 
Arthur Horton. 

Everyn Grant teaches in East Edmonton on the 
Wye Road, and sports a Ford coupe. 

Ole Loptson is now located at Duffield. 

We must admit that our class is decidedly popular 
with the opposite sex. We can’t pick up our pen with- 
out reporting a whole string of weddings. 

Lillian MacKay was married in July, and is now 
Mrs. Fleming. 

Gertie Gallagher visited Edmonton during Thanks- 
giving. 

H. F. Boettcher is now teaching a private school 
in Stony Plain. 

Gordon Sutherland is taking dentistry at the U. 
of A. this winter. 





General News 








TEACHERS’ CONVENTION AT WAINWRIGHT 


The fifth annual convention of the Wainwright 
Teachers’ Association was held at Wainwright on 
Thursday and Friday, October 16th and 17th. The 
weather at the time was warm and pleasant, and a 
very satisfactory attendance was the result, eighty 
teachers being present, as shown by the registration 
lists. This, in fact, was a record attendance when we 
consider that it was drawn mainly from that half of 
the inspectorate lying along the Canadian National 
Railway, the teachers in the territory contiguous to the 
Canadian Pacific Railway finding it more convenient 
to reach centres along that railway for conventions, 
viz., Camrose and Provost. 

The Thursday morning session opened with 
addresses of welcome by Mayor Gerow and Mr. S. R. 
Bowerman, Chairman Wainwright School Board. 
Miss Ella Jelfs, Valley S.D., replied to these addresses 
in a bright and fitting manner, pointing out the need 
and purposes of such conventions. 

The President of the Association, Mr. W. W. 
Rogers, Principal of Edgerton schools, then gave an 


able and interesting address on ‘‘The Heritage of Our 
Pupils.’’ This was followed by an address by Mr. 
N. O. Nelson, Inspector of Schools, on the subject, 
‘‘The Modernization of Arithmetic.’’ For over an 
hour the speaker was followed with close attention as 
he traced the evolution of the subject from early times 
until now, and gave many helpful suggestions in re- 
gard to logical and modern methods of presenting the 
subject. The next speaker was Mr. J. W. Barnett, 
General Secretary of the Teachers’ Alliance. Mr. Bar- 
nett was also listened to very carefully as he presented 
his facts in an able and convincing manner, proving 
conclusively that the Alliance had more than justified 
its organization and existence by protecting its mem- 
bers and raising the status of the teaching profession. 

The chief feature of the afternoon session was an 
address by Mr. G. F. McNally, M.A., Provincial Super- 
visor of Schools, who outlined with care and consider- 
able detail the recent changes in the Course of Studies. 
The subject, which might be considered a rather dry 
one, was far from being so in the hands of Mr. McNally, 
who carried his audience with him in his own genial 
and inimitable manner. Other addresses at the after- 
noon session were: ‘‘The Development of Character in 
the Public Schools,’’ by Mrs. Clarke, Cobourg S.D.; 
‘‘My One-Room High School,’’ by Mr. Reed, Irma 
Rural Consolidated H.S. These addresses were much 
appreciated. Other features were demonstration les 
sons in Phonics and Grade VI. Literature by Miss Kain 
and Miss Ranks respectively, of the Wainwright staff. 

The main feature of the evening session was a 
public lecture by Prof. A. L. Burt, of the University, 
in the Elite Theatre, the building being crowded to the 
doors. The speaker took for his subject, ‘‘ What Is the 
World Coming To?’’ He dealt in a very efficient 
manner with the efforts of the League of Nations in 
striving to promote world-wide peace. After the lec- 
ture and a short mixed program of musical numbers, 
the time was given over to a social hour. 

The first hour and a quarter on Friday morning 
was devoted to demonstration work by Miss Velma 
Brunner, Heath S.D., her topic being, ‘‘A Rural School 
in Operation.’’ Her own pupils were present (com- 
prising Grades I.-VI., both inclusive), and the work 
covered was that outlined by her time-table for the 
first period in the morning. The class rotation, 
methods of lesson presentation and general manage- 
ment of work were all of an able and interesting 
character. Papers on seat-work were then given for 
the first eight grades by the Misses Fleming, Garbe 
and Willcox. The principles underlying and govern- 
ing seat-work were summed up in a masterly way by 
Mr. Grant Saul, Killarney §8.D. 

Addresses on ‘‘Canadian Citizenship,’’ by Rev. J. 
McLagan, ‘‘The New Course in Citizenship,’’ by Mr. 
MeNally, and ‘‘Devices for Securing Expression in 
Reading,’’ by Miss Mary P. Brown, Plaxtol S.D., con- 
stituted the main part of the program on Friday after- 
noon. The reports of the various committees, the 
question box and the election of officers concluded the 
program of this interesting and successful convention. 
A splendid spirit of enthusiasm and goodwill charac- 
terized the proceedings throughout. 





“‘Niggah, I’se goin’ to back you up ’gainst ’at 
wall; I’se goin’ to mash yo nose all ova yo face; I’se 
goin’ to push dose teeth down yo throat and black 
both yo eyes, et cetera.’’ 

“‘Black man, you don’t mean et cetera; you mean 
vice versa.”’ 
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SPEND Your 
WINTER VACATION 





—— AT THE —— 
s te 
Pacific Coast 
VANCOUVER . prec 
ROSE Sar VICTORIA 


EXCURSION FARE 


NEW WESTMINSTER 
TICKETS ON SALE 
00 Dec. 2, 4, 9, 11, 16, 18, 23, 30—1924. 
45.02 Jan. 2, 6, 8, 13, 15, 20, 22, 27—1925. 
Feb. 5-10—1925. 


Good to Return Until April 15, 1925. 
SEE THE CANADIAN PACIFIC ROCKIES IN ALL THEIR WINTER GRANDEUR 
ALWAYS TRAVEL 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 





























THE NEW YALE 


THE STORE THAT SATISFIES 





IN FIT 
IN STYLE 
IN PRICE 
In making this store your Footwear Headquarters, you are 
assured of satisfaction in every detail. 


Whether you order by mail or call in person, you will be met 
with the same earnest endeavor to satisfy. 


Should we for any reason be unable to satisfactorily fulfil 
your requirements, we will cheerfully refund purchase price. 


Specializing in the Correct Fitting of Shoes 


The New Yale 


10125 101st Street The Store That Satisfies 
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Che Innisfail Case 





The following letter explains itself:— - 
Edmonton, Alta., Oct. 2nd, 1924. 
George W. G. O’Meara, Esq., 
e.o. Van Allen Simpson & Co., Solicitors, 
Edmonton, Alta. 
Dear Sir :— 
Re O’Meara vs. John Nichol. 

With regard to the statement of claim issued by 
you against me in the Supreme Court of Alberta, Ju- 
dicial District of Edmonton, No. 141448, on the Ist day 
of August, 1924, claiming damages for slander in re- 
spect of a statement made by me on the 27th day of 
June, 1924, at Innisfail at a school meeting, I beg to 
state that the said words were not intended by me to 
convey the meaning nor did I mean that you, the 
plaintiff, were a dissolute or foul-mouthed person or 
wholly unfit to be employed as a school teacher, or to 
be in any way entrusted with the education or care of 
boys and girls. On the contrary, I now believe and 
have always believed that you are a person of good 
moral character, honor and integrity, and in every way 
trained and fitted for employment as a school teacher, 
or to be entrusted with the education and care of boys 
and girls. 

I regret very much the meaning ascribed to the 
said words in the statement of claim mentioned, and 
any injury which you may have incurred by reason 
thereof—Yours very truly, 

JNO. NICHOL. 





On the advice of the Alliance, through his solici- 
tors, Messrs. Van Allen Simpson and Co., Mr. O’Meara 
was agreeable to withdrawing the action for slander 
against the above-mentioned member of the Innisfail 
School Board, Mr. John Nichol, for the reason that the 
above letter has achieved the object aimed at—the 
removal of all possible stigma against Mr. O’Meara’s 
integrity and efficiency. 

The statement referred to in the above letter was 
made at a special meeting of the Innisfail School 
Board ealled for the purpose of hearing a delegation 
composed of the Mayor of Innisfail, a Town Councillor, 
the Anglican Clergyman, and several other influential 
citizens. The delegation met the Board for the purpose 
of pleading with them to retain Mr. O’Meara as Prin- 
cipal of the Innisfail School, or, failing that, to give 
the citizens some satisfactory reason for dispensing 
with O’Meara’s services. The delegation contended 
that Mr. O’Meara had been a power for good in the 
community and in the school, and, in view of the High 
School Inspector’s very satisfactory report on _ the 
Principal’s work, the citizens were curious to learn 
just why the Board had taken drastic action against 
him. The Board refused to state their reasons. 

The Alliance is still more amazed at the action 
of the School Board since the publication of the High 
School examination results and the writing of the 
above letter. The Innisfail High School examination 
results compare more than favorably with those of 
similar schools throughout the Province, and_ the 
‘“Whys and Wherefores?’’ are more insistent and less 
satisfied than ever before. Also, the Alliance is more 
than ever convinced that they did the only possible 
thing they could do in ‘‘getting behind’’ Mr. O’Meara 
and joining issue with the Innisfail School Board. 


Message From Che President 
of The C.T. F. 





H. S. Newland, Esq., M.A., LL.B., 
Edmonton, Alberta. 
Dear Mr. Newland :— 

In every Province of Canada the teaching profes- 
sion was so depleted during the war that the authori- 
ties were forced to resort to many expedients whereby 
the schools might be kept open. Permits were issued 
to unqualified teachers. Special summer courses were 
organized for the hasty qualification of others. The 
tests at our Normal Schools and Colleges of Education 
became less rigid. Lower academic qualifications were 
accepted. Professional standing was granted on easier 
terms tio teachers from other lands. 

The conditions have changed. There is now an 
over-supply of qualified teachers in every Provinee. 
This is the primary cause of under-bidding, which will 
become greater as the over-supply increases. Unless 
an immediate remedy is found, the most efficient 
teachers will seek other fields of service and our 
schools will pay the cost. For several years our organ- 
izations have been striving to raise the status of the 
profession by attracting the brightest minds to it. 
This work will prove of no avail if we do not realize 
the seriousness of the situation. The remedy may be 
found at the source of the trouble. The teachers’ 
organizations should arrange at once for a widely rep- 
resentative delegation to lay the facts before their 
respective governments, and impress upon them the 
necessity of restoring the professional and non-profes- 
sional standards at least to their former levels, of dis- 
continuing the granting of permits, of abolishing the 
Summer schools wherever such is possible, and of de- 
manding proper qualifications from teachers from 
other lands. The tests at our training schools should. 
be so rigid that the inefficient would be diverted into 
more congenial and useful channels of service. There 
is no sadder sight than an incompetent teacher. He 
floats about from school to school, a detriment to the 
discipline and reputation of each. If he were checked 
at the outset, a real service would be rendered to him 
and to the cause of education. You are most earnestly 
requested to lay this matter before the executive of 
your provincial organization for early consideration 
and prompt action. There is no time to lose. 

Several other important questions await your im- 
mediate decision. Undoubtedly, the excursion to 
British Columbia, under the auspices of the C.T.F. was 
an unqualified success. The magnificent scenery, the 
acquisition of personal knowledge of the various prov- 
inces, the whole-hearted generosity and courtesy of our 
leading citizens, made us truly proud of Canada and 


Canadians. The splendid receptions will never be 
forgotten. (1) Do you approve of the next annual 


meeting being held during the week of August 10th 
to 15th? (2) Is your organization in favor of a similar 
excursion to Toronto next summer, if the railways 
assume all financial risk? (3) If so, does your organ- 
ization favor a round trip by C.P.R.? (4) Or a round 
trip by C.N.R.? (5) Or one way by C.P.R. and the 
other by C.N.R.? (6) Will you approve of the route 
from the West as chosen by the majority of the organ- 
izations in the Western Provinces (Manitoba, Saskat- 
chewan, Alberta and British Columbia), and the route 
from the East, as chosen by the organizations in Quebec 
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Flowers and Plants For 
Christmas Gifts 


NOTHING IS MORE SUITABLE OR MORE 
APPRECIATED 


CARNATIONS 
ROSES 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
NARCISSUS 


Lovely Cyclamen, Primulas; Baskets of Flowering 
Plants; Holly Wreaths and Christmas Novelties 


Walter Ramsay, Limited 


Edmonton’s Leading Florists 


10218 Jasper Avenue Phone 23554 











WANTED 
400 Teachers 


and a few able-bodied women and children. No pre- 
vious experience necessary—to help carry out all kinds 
of entertainment books, such as: 








The Golden Christmas Book, at ................. 40c 
Thirty new Christmas Dialogues and Plays, at .. 40c 
Nine good Plays and Farces in one book, at .... 50c 
The Christmas Programme Book, with Music, at 40c 
192 Songs and Music, in one book, for .......... 30c 
Up-to-date Drill and Pantomime Book .......... 40c 
amsem, SETS: GU WANN on cei cccscces 40c 
Christmas Plays, Pantomimes and Dances ...... 40c 
Kriss Kringle Christmas Book ................ 40c 
Children’s Singing Games, old and new ........ 50c 


—and goodness knows how many more kinds, all to 
be carried or mailed out in time to get parties and 
plays ready for Christmas. Not a minute to lose, if 
you want to avoid a nervous shakedown. Ask for our 
complete list. Children’s books our specialty. Prices 
to suit all. Money back if not pleased. 


Diller’s Book Shop 


10174 10ist Street Edmonton, Alta. 
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Dairy Products 
are Good Foods 


Every product placed on the 
market under the WOOD- 
LAND trade mark is a good 
food, prepared with painstak- 
ing care to ensure absolute 
purity and uniform food value. 


Woodland Dairy 


Limited 
Edmonton, Alberta 


Radio in the School 


Build your own set and help your pupils 
with your own experience. 


Write us for list of parts and diagram for 
your hook-up. 


FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


RADIO SUPPLY CO., LTD. 
CALGARY 























We carry a large stock of Popular, Classic and Stan- 
dard Music. Also a full line of Music Teachers’ 
Supplies. 


SPECIAL AGENTS FOR 


GERHARD HEINTZMAN 
and BELL PIANOS 


Victor, Brunswick and McLagan Phonographs, and 
complete line of Victor Records 
SOME USED ORGANS — CHEAP 


LODGE PIANO HOUSE 


10347 Jasper Avenue Edmonton 
Mail your orders to us for Quick Service 
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and Prince Edward Island, and permit me to give 
official sanction and complete the best possible 
arrangements? The decision should rest with those 
who will make the journey, and Ontario, I feel sure, 
will see the fairness of the proposal and grant its 
approval. This matter should be settled now. The 
railways must have time to prepare their plans, and 
Ontario must adapt its plans and program to the 
approximate number of visitors:—Yours truly, 
WM. C. MITCHELL, 
President, Canadian Teachers’ Federation. 





Pepartmental Examinations 





Edmonton, Nov. 13, 1924. 
Memorandum Respecting the Grade VIII. and High School 
Regulations for the Year Ending June 30, 1925. 


GRADE VIII. 


Your attention is called to the fact that the out- 
line of the course in Agriculture printed in the Regu- 
lations for Grade VIII. for the year 1924-25 is the 
alternate course for all schools where Grades VII. and 
VIII. were taken together last year. In all schools 
where this course was studied in Grade VII in 1923-24 
the prescribed course for Grade VIII. will be the out- 
line used in Grade VIII. last year. 

Tests will be provided for the examinations of 
1925 on both sections of the course. 

The selection entitled ‘‘The Discovery of Peru’’ 
included in the required prose for Grade VIII. was 
accidentally omitted from the text ‘‘Introduction to 
Literature’’ by the publishers. The Literature re- 
quirement will be as published in the Regulations with 
the omission of ‘‘The Discovery of Peru.’’ The selec- 
tion ‘‘The Sea’’ in the Course of Studies is entitled 
‘‘The Ocean’’ in the text book. 

GRADE Ix. 

The attention of principals is drawn to Section 9 
of the Regulations, which reads as follows: 

‘*All candidates who have qualified for Grade 
IX. standing under the oid regulations will be 
considered as having credit in English (1), His- 
tory (1), Algebra (1), Geometry (1), and General 
Science (1).’’ 

Students are not entitled to credit in Latin (1) 
or French (1) on the basis of work taken in Grade IX. 
Latin or French of the old course. 

An unsuccessful candidate for the Grade IX. ex- 
amination of 1924 is entitled to credit in only those 
units in each of which he secured at least 50 per cent. 
He will be required to re-write, some time before grad- 
uation, those units in which he failed_to secure this 
standard. 

Passing in a unit of the second year will not re- 
lieve a student from examination in a unit of the first 
year in the same subject, i.e., passing in Algebra (2) 
will not relieve a student from examination in Algebra 
(1). GRADE X. 

An unsuccessful candidate for the Grade X. ex- 
amination of 1924, or of a previous year, who, prior to 
admission to this examination, qualified for Grade IX. 
standing in the regular way, will be granted credit in 
Art (1), provided he secured 50 per cent. in Grade X. 
Art, and in English (2), provided he secured at least 
40 per cent. together with an average of 50 per cent. 


in the three English subjects of Grade X., i.e., Litera- 
ture, Composition and Gramraar. These are the only 
units in which a student may be given credit on the 
basis of the marks obtained on the Grade X.examina- 
tion. 

GRADE XI. 

Special papers will be provided for the examina- 
tions of 1925 in Grammar, Canadian History and Civies, 
Geography, Botany and Zoology and Physics, based 
on the courses prescribed in these subjects for 1923-24, 
to permit -of students now in Grade XI. who are defi- 
cient in these subjects completing their standing under 
the old regulations. Grade XI. students deficient in 
Art will be expected to write on Art (1); those defici- 
ent in British History on History (2). 

Principals who have promoted unsuccessful candi- 
dates for the Grade X. examination should forward 
the Department a list of such students for a ruling in 
regard to the requirements, if this has not already been 
done. 





Geometry (2).—See Regulations. Page 46, Section 
10, should read as follows: 
‘*Baker, book IV., propositions 2, 5, 6 and 
converse, 7 and converse, and 8.”’ 

Physies.—_See Regulations, pp. 54 and 59. 

The Ontario High School Physics—The publishers 
have recently issued a revised edition of this text, 
which is this year replacing the one formerly in use. 

There are three major changes in the book: (1) 
Introduction of a section on the Reaction Turbine in 
Chapter XIV. (2) The substitution of the Toepler 
Holtz influence machine for the Wimshurst in Chapter 
XL. (3) Addition of a section on Radio or Wireless 
Telegraphy in Chapter XLIX. 

The Grade XI. course for the year 1924-25 is based 
on the following chapters in the text, Ontario High 
School Physics: — Old Edition: Chapters XVIILI.- 
XXIII. inclusive ; XXXII.-XXXIX. inclusive ; 
Chapter L. Revised Edition: Chapters XVII.-XXI. in- 
elusive; XXXI.-XXXVII. inclusive; XXXIX.-XLVII. 
inclusive; Chapter XLIX. 

N.B.—Either edition may be used for Physies (1) 
also. 

Latin.—Latin (1): Grade IX. See Regulations, 
pp. 31-32. Smith; Elementary Latin, pages required, 
1-206 inclusive. 

Latin (2) and Latin Grade XI. 

Reading: See Regulations Page 60. 

Cornelius Nepos; Lives of Miltiades and Epamin- 
ondas (G. H. Nall), (Macmillan Elementary Classics). 

Selections from Metamorphoses (Band & Wal- 
pole), (Macmillan Elementary Classics). The follow- 
ing lines only to be read: Book 3, Lines 7-130; Book 8, 
Lines 183-235; Book 8, Lines 618-724; Book 10, Lines 
243-294; Book 11, Lines 87-193. 

Latin—Grade XII. See Regulations, Page 68. 

Omit the following passages from the authorized 
reading: Keene: Selections from Pliny, Sections 14-19 
inclusive. Terence: Scenes from the Andria—Lines 
173-195 inclusive, 234-253 inclusive, 337-382 inclusive. 

Algebra XII.—See Regulations, Page 66. The 
exact title of the authorized text is ‘‘Crawford—Senior 
High School Algebra.’’ The entire text is required. 

History XII.—See Regulations, Page 66. ‘‘Eng- 
lish Political Institutions.’’ The following chapters 
having to do with local government in England are 
omitted: Chapters XII. and XIII. 

H. J. SPICER. 
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Interesting Lessons 


Can be taught with the aid of this Booklet containing sample pages of 


THE WORLD BOOK 


A Lesson on Picture Study 


THE SONG OF THE LARK 














LESSON PROJECT: 
To discover what the artist wished to express through 
the picture; how he did it, and what message it 
should convey to us. 
I. Problem: What Is the Theme of the Picture? 
1. The time of day. 
2. What the peasant girl is doing. 

a. Analyze her expression. Which of 
these emotions do you think she 
registers? 

Elation. 

Joy. 

Exhilaration. 

Wonder. 

Awe. 

Yearning. 

3. Why she has paused. 

4. The effect of the lark’s song upon the girl. 
Problem: What Is the Style of Composition? 

1. The girl as the dominating feature. 

2. The lark as the centre of interest. 
3. 
4 
5 
6 
7 





Sot ye 99 pO Ps 


Ir. 


The rising sun. 
The depth of sky and its effect. 
The background of houses. 
The foreground of stubble. 
. Simplicity of the picture. 
8. Color harmony. 
III. Problem: What Are the Purpose and Message? 


1. The life and tastes of the artist, Jules Adolph 





Breton. 
2. Idealism of the French ipeasantry. 
3. Joy in spite of irksome toil. THE SONG OF THE LARK 


A full page reproduction of Breton’s famous picture, ‘‘The Song of the Lark,’’ accompanied by the text and the above 
Lesson Project, appears in this Free Booklet, containing sample pages of o ° 


THE WORLD BOOK 


along with many other colored plates of Birds, Butterflies, Canadian Coat of Arms, Flags, Pictures of Foreign 
Children. Illustrated Industries, etc. 


This Booklet has been prepared to show you why THE WORLD BOOK is considered by teachers to ‘be their best friend 
in the school room. SEND FOR YOUR COPY TODAY. 





USED AND ENDORSED BY W. F. QUARRIE & CO., 802 Lindsay Bldg., Winnipeg. 
THOUSANDS OF TEACHERS Without cost or obligation, please send Illustrated Booklet, con- 
THROUGHOUT CANADA taining sample pages of THE WORLD BOOK. 


WF. QU ARRIE& Co. oe anti Ring Betasto vgs Cad Mein tar Lavelle 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS 
TORONTO AND WINNIPEG 





Do you own 
The World Book?............ A.T.A.-Dee. 
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Obituary 





JAMES L. CLAYTON 
The death took place on Sunday afternoon, Nov. 


16, at the Central Alberta Sanitorium, Calgary, of: 


James L. Clayton, son of Mr. and Mrs. George A. Clay- 
ton. The late ‘‘Jim’’ Clayton was a familiar figure in 
school and athletic circles on the south side, where for 
several years he has been a valued member of school 
and church hockey and baseball teams. The illness 
which terminated fatally dates from March last. In 
July he entered the sanitorium at Bowness in the hope 
that with the help of their complete equipment end 
wide experience the progress of the disease might be 
checked. He did not regain his strength, however, 
and about ten days ago it became apparent that the 
end was near. 

Mr. George A. Clayton, his father, has been for 
many years principal of Ritchie School. Some weeks 
ago an exchange with one of the Calgary principals 
was arranged and the family removed to that city, 
where Mr. Clayton has been in charge of the Earl Grey 
School. In addition to the father and mother, two 
sisters, Gertrude and Margaret, survive. 

Members of the Edmonton Public School Local 
and of the Alliance generally extend their heartfelt 
sympathy with their popular respected fellow worker 
and his family at the heavy blow which they have suf- 
fered. ‘‘Jim,’’ as he was generally known, was a boy 
of such a sunny, kindly disposition that he was gener- 
ally beloved by all his associates. During the early 
part of the year he was a student at Alberta College 
South and a popular member of the Knights of the 
Cross group in Strathcona Baptist Church. 





Analerta 


THE TEACHERS’ REGISTRATION COUNCIL 

As far back as the close of the first quarter of 
the nineteenth century the better class private school- 
masters of England were discontented with the public 
status of their schools. These were the days of Dothe- 
boys Hall. Such institutions did exist, though their 
numbers were not great. After reading a master’s 
thesis on the facts lying behind Dickens’ caricature, 
I was convinced that these private schoolmasters of a 
hundred years ago were right in feeling that some- 
thing had to be done to save their own credit and to 
protect the public against unqualified and unscrupu- 
lous men who made money out of a set of senior baby- 
farms. After much discussion, an institution was set 
up in the year 1847 with the quaint title, ‘‘The Col- 
lege of Preceptors.’’ It had the dignity of a Royal 
Charter, and at once set out upon a career of honor- 
able usefulness that is far from ended at the present 
day, though the whole educational outlook has chang- 
ed amazingly since that Royal Charter was granted. 
One could really write the history of English educa- 
tion round the organization of the Preceptors, but 
for our present purpose we had better concentrate on 
one vital plank in their program. 

From the beginning these private schoolmasters 
had the ideal of a Teachers’ Register, a place on which 
should be essential before anyone could open a school 
or teach in one. Even in those dim and distant days 





the ideal of an autonomous profession was in the air, 
but opposition was bitter and sustained. The public 
schools felt no need for a register. Secure in their 
dignified prestige, they looked rather contemptuously 
at their humbler colleagues of the private schools and 
took no action. The elementary school teachers had 
not yet been educated up to the need for a register 
In fact, they already had a sort of register, since their 
names were all written in the Golden Book of the 
august Board of Education at Whitehall. In their 
own quiet way they, too, from their officially recogniz- 
ed position, rather looked down upon the private school 
people. All the same, professional interest developed 
to such an extent that at last a sort of register was 
established through the Board of Education. But it 
entered on its career with the death microbes pulsing 
through its system. For the elementary school people 
were against it from the first; they resented the dis- 
tinction that was drawn between the elementary 
school teachers and the others. For the register was 
drawn up in two columns. On column A all the certi- 
fied teachers were placed automatically in an alpha- 
betical list. On column B only secondary teachers 
found a place, and for this a fee was charged. One 
guinea was not an excessive demand, and it was not 
the amount that gave offence to the elementary school 
group. but the existence of a fee that discriminated 
between the two groups. The Board of Education 
itself was not very friendly to the register, and was 
not altogether displeased that it did not command 
public favor. The two columns wriggled their weary 
way through a number of years, but never exercised 
much influence of any kind, and at last came to a 
peaceful and unlamented death. No sooner were the 
obsequies over than an agitation arose for a new regis- 
ter, and the National Union of Teachers, that had 
played the sparrow to the old register’s cock robin, 
was among the most vigorous in demanding a new one. 

There was now a real demand for a single column 
register, and the different groups of teachers sank 
their differences, drew together, and finally presented 
such a formidable front that the Board of Education, 
which was certainly not enthusiastic in the matter, had 
to meet the united demand of the profession, and in 
1911 set about establishing a Teachers’ Registration 
Council that would be representative of the whole pro- 
fession. It was finally constituted by Order-in-Council 
February 29th, 1912. Its make-up was remarkable. 

There are in England and Wales eleven universi- 
ties; so, in its wisdom, the Board of Education made 
eleven the basic number of the Council, and decreed 
that it should be made up of forty-four members— 
eleven to represent the universities, eleven to repre- 
sent the various groups of secondary schools, eleven to 
represent the corresponding groups of elementary 
schools, eleven to represent all the other teachers, such 
as the teachers of the blind and the deaf, and those 
who teach such subjects as art, music, physical train- 
ing, commercial and domestic subjects—everything, in 
fact, out of the ordinary run. The chairman of the 
Council is to be chosen by the Council outside of its 
membership. The first chairman was a former head of 
the education of the country, Mr. A. H. D. Acland; 
his successor being the most popular educational man 
in England, Sir Michael Sadler. The present president 
is Lord Gorell, who has the full confidence of the whole 
profession. 

As soon as the Council met it was evident that 
there was going to be none of the dissension for which 
some at least of its founders looked. The greatest 
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YOUR HEALTH 


IS YOUR MOST VALUABLE 
ASSET 


Better safeguard it with a ‘‘Guaran- 
teed Salary Contract.’’ 


You will suffer disability—eventu- 
ally—and a few cents spent today 
may prove the best investment you 
ever made. 


Let us send you particulars of our 
**Special Teacher’s Contract.’’ It 
places you under no obligation. 


MORE POLICYHOLDERS THAN ANY OTHER 
COMPANY IN THE WORLD. CLAIMS PAID 
EXCEED $40,000,000.00. 





Continental Casualty Co. 


Bell & Company, Limited, Provincial Managers. 
GRAIN EXCHANGE - - CALGARY 








—=Tunnell Steel Spring Roller Case 


Durably made of all steel and finished attrac- 
tively. Nothing to get out of order. Operates 
freely and can easily be moved from room to 
room. Map is well protected from dust. Costs 
no more than less desirable cases. 


Maps --University Series 


Ancient and Classical History 

The Tunnell Set 24 is a series of 38 maps on Ancient 
History as outlined by the Famous Committee of 
Seven. To facilitate the study in this field. names, 
events and dates are all associated. The maps are 
accurate in every detail. A!l are lithographed (not 
printed- in non-fading brilliant colors on Jute Manilla 
Paper. All lines are sharp and distinct. Names are 
easy to read. Maps are 52 x 40. 

Maps can be bought singly or in series, and can be 
mounted either on the Steel Spring Roller Case or on 
adjustable stand and wall bracket. Price of complete 
set, including -stand, $68.00. Set 24, on tough cloth- 
backed map stock, $108.00. Any map in Single Steel 
Roller . Case, $7.00... Special prices are allowed when 
six or more maps are ordered.to be mounted singly in 
Steel Roller Cases. 

Order from the Tunnell Salesman, or write us direct. 

F Local Representative: 
GEORGE H. DAWSON 
Stittsville, Ontario. 
TUNNELL MAP COMPANY 
Formerly McConnell Map Co. 
213 Institute Place CHICAGO, ILL. 











The Ring of Rings 


H ER engagement ring—the Ring of Rings 

—with what pride will she treasure and 

display it. And with what confidence in 

~ oe too, if it bears the stamp of 
irks, 


Price of Birks Diamond Engagement 
Rings start at $25.00. 


HENRY BIRKS & SONS 
LIMITED 


DIAMOND MERCHANTS - - - CALGARY 




















When You Come to Calgary 
Stay at 


The St. Regis Hotel 


124 7th Avenue East 
House of Personal Service 
All Modern Conveniences 
Free Bus Grill 
G. Hughes, Manager 























Hockey Supplies Club Sweaters 


SPORTS OUTFITTERS EXCLUSIVELY 


Alex Martin Sporting Goods Co. 


LIMITED 
117 8th Avenue West Calgary, Alta. - 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


Skates and Boots Basket Ball 
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friendliness prevailed among the different groups. The 
coming together round the same table, so far from 
increasing the friction among the different sections, 
tended to remove it entirely. The Council is elected 
very three years by the various teachers’ associations 
representing the different groups, and I can honestly 
say that in all the years that I represented the Train- 
ing of Teachers Group (I was a member from the be- 
ginning till my retirement in 1922) I never once saw a 
division on purely class lines. The elementary school 
teachers and their secondary fellows got to know one 
another in a way hitherto impossible; they saw each 
other’s good points, and got to understand each other’s 
point of view. The University representatives learned 
much to their advantage, and were able to interpret 
to their institutions the difficulties and needs of the 
schools. As for the teachers of special subjects, they 
found themselves for the first time recognized as an 
integral part of a great profession. 

At first the progress of the register itself was 
slow. No pressure was used, and the reactionary ele- 
ment in English education is always very strong. The 
fee was at first only one guinea, but by and by it was 
raised to two pounds, and a gentle hint is thrown out 
that a higher tariff may soin be imposed. The fee had 
little to do with the slowness of ‘enrolment. What was 
required was to educate the profession to the idea of 
the need for solidarity. The elementary schools group 
began to take up the matter seriously, and the move- 
ment got well under way. At present the number on 
the register is about 73,000, and the success of the 
movement is secure. The number of teaching persons 
within the area of the register is sometimes put as high 
as nearly a quarter of a million, but this includes all 
sorts of people who make a little money by teaching 
in their spare time. Even when allowance is made for 
these camp followers, those who are left are not all 
eligible for registration, for a fairly high standard of 
admission has been established by the Council. At the 
beginning, admission had to be made easy for those 
actually engaged at the time in the profession. The 
period of this temporary qualification is now past, and 
the full rigour of the permanent conditions is being 
gradually applied. 

Since the purpose for which the Council was ap- 
pointed is achieved, and a vigorous register is in ex- 
istence, the question arises: What is the Council now 
to do? Its main function was to establish and main- 
tain such a register. It is now made; the problem 
remains—Does the maintenance of the register supply 
a sufficiently important piece of work to occupy the 
time and energy of forty-four of the keenest teachers 
in England? This question, like those in Latin con- 
taining the word ‘‘num,’’ expects the answer ‘‘No.’’ 
At any rate, that is the answer the Council itself has 
given, and it is going quietly on towards the realiza- 
tion—so far as that is possible and desirable—of the 
ideal of those who have fought so long in England 
for the register. The ideal of the profession is to 
reach something like the same status as has been 
attained by the medical men. In England the doctors 
have achieved an autonomous. profession, and the 
teachers seek to make their organization as like the 
doctors’ Council as circumstances will permit. It is 
recognized that teachers are nearer to the status of 
civil servants than are the doctors. So the Teachers’ 
Registration Council hardly aspires to full autonomy, 
but, on the purely professional side, the members see 
no reason why they should not be as independent as 
the doctors. 


In any case, the teachers are quietly taking in 
hand more and more of the professional problems that 
come their way. Already they have been appealed to 
by outside bodies on many points, and, wherever 
purely administrative and economic questions are not 
involved. the Council has taken up the attitude that, 
as the only body representing all branches of the pro- 
fession, it is entitled to take up and deal authorita- 
tively with whatever concerns teaching on the profes- 
sional side. Observant outsiders have noticed a ten- 
dency on the part of the Council to regard itself as 
having discharged its primary function, and being 
therefore at liberty to adopt fresh work. Quite defin- 
itely, though certainly unobtrusively, the Council has 
made its claim to a much wider sphere than appar- 
ently found a place in the minds of those who founded 
it. Certain remarks made in Parliament at the time 
the Council was established, and certain opinions ex- 
pressed by prominent officials of the Board of Educa- 
tion, give an excellent prima facie case for the Council 
launching out into new fields. 

—Journal of the N.E.A. 





GOOD AND BAD REVIEWING 

Reviewing, of course, is a science, but only as far 
science will carry it. Even in this demi-literate nation 
there is a host of readers of good books far too so- 
phisticated for the reviewer whose stock-in-trade is 
fluency and a will to be kind. Forty years and more 
of intensive work in scholarship by our best univer- 
sities has fixed at least two ideas in the general in- 
telligence—that accuracy is a virtue and that a writer 
must have knowledge of what he presumes to discuss. 
The day of critical omniscience is no longer glorious. 

Reviewing must have scholarship, as a man must 
have muscle, but the dependence goes no further. 
Some of the worst criticisms have been written by the 
best scholars. We know that Alexander Pope thought 
of ‘‘poor piddling Theobald’’ as a critic—as a scholar 
he could teach him Shakespeare. Great scholars make 
great critics only if they have art. 

When science has done its work and the facts of 
a book are known, either the art of interpretation be- 
gins or the reviewer is not for us. It requires as much 
art to see a book as it really is and then to convey 
that perception by nicely chosen words as to write a 
short story—more art than to write a standardized 
short story. To suggest quality, to impart purpose, 
to inspire reading, to attain a triple unity of the book, 
the review, and the reader’s impression, is a fine art. 
It is a pity that long imputation and practice of hack 
writing has made appreciation of the delicate and ad- 
mirable achievements possible in reviewing rare. It 
rouses irony to remember that the conventional account 
of reviewing goes back to the slashing stick work of 
the old Quarterlies before the author begins to praise— 
irony, for the reviewers of the Quarterlies were usu- 
ally wrong when they encountered greatness, and use- 
ful only as a policeman in a riot is useful—if he keeps 
swinging his club he is sure to rap a deserving head. 

Art, however, is not enough for a reviewer, even 
a scholarly reviewer. It is not enough for a dramatist 
or a novelist who may and does write himself out of 
an audience when he has nothing to say. The reviewer 
is in like case; he must have ideas. Not, of course, to 
write reviews. The book supplies materials which any 
journeyman can beat up into a thousand words. But 
in order to write good reviews he must get ideas from 
wherever ideas come as surely as a poet for his poem. 

An idea about a book is, like all ideas, a sudden 
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flash in which comprehension of what essentially must 
be known and understood breaks upon the mind of 
the critic. It may be the author’s real purpose, still 
dim in his subconsciousness, it may be his real achieve- 
ment, quite different from his apparent one. It may 
be an explanation of excellence, or a reason for failure. 
It may be an effort of sympathy or a clue to rage. 
It may be a co-ordination, by which the new work 
falls into place in history and is shown to be borne on 
a stream of tendency long since familiar. 

The reviewer must have an idea, whether it is 
belles lettres, science, or history, that he is criticizing. 
It is certain that science makes good ideas probable, 
and sterilizes bad ones. It is certain that the art of 
reviewing is to approach the book with every esthetic 
faculty awake, then, if the idea comes, to be able to 
express it. 

Perhaps it is because a review is brief, because its 
topic .not its idea) is provided, because a grateful 
anonymity is possible for beginners, that reviewing 
exercises such a fascination upon those who wish to 
write. Except for poetry it is the only art of words 
that still has its vitaries without number who sacri- 
fice cash to credit ; yet it is love of books and an almost 
passionate desire to get what is best in them that 
makes the best critics. Such a desire can find its ex- 
pression only in art. —The Saturday Review. 





A TRAVELLING LIBRARY 


The train comes to a halt in the little wooden 
station that serves the mining camp ‘way back of 
civilization in one of the northern points of the great 
Dominion of Canada. The baggage man dumps out 
on the crazy platform a solid-looking wooden chest, 
and a little group of miners make a rush for it. Ina 
trice it is hoisted on to a stalwart shoulder and borne 
off to the camp. Never did bootlegger receive wel- 
come so royal, for its contents are books—the first 
reading matter, except for occasional newspapers, seen 
for weeks. Even the non-literary draw near. Here 
is a book of travel; here a work on economics with a 
well-known name; here, again, is a much-talked-of 
novel. Something for every taste is to be found in the 
little stack. 

The chest is a McGill University travelling library 
out on one of its numerous journeys. A request and 
a nominal fee sends them to the remotest parts of the 
Dominion to lumber and mining camps, farm women’s 
institutes in the lonely plains, military camps, grain 
growers’ associations, trail rangers, agricultural col- 
leges, rural schools and clubs, public libraries and 
places where there are no libraries at all. A library 
has just been packed up and dispatched to Labrador, 
where the Grenfell Mission labors, and another on 
the League of Nations has been dispatched to another 
remote community. Sometimes it is a lonely individual 
who sends out an appeal for a library from some dis- 
tant outpost. 

In the McGill University exhibit in the Canadian 
Section of the British Empire Exhibition a picture may 
be seen of a typical travelling library, illustrating this 
phase of the university’s work. The library contains 
about forty books, fiction and non-fiction; two framed 
copies of famous pictures, a laritern lecture, and a set 
of stereoscopic views. The pictures are sent to schools 
and clubs by request. Over 2.000 of such libraries have 
been sent out since the inception of the Travelling 
Library Department of McGill University in 1901. 
They are lent for three months to eastern provinces 
and six months to western provinces, with option of 


renewal. 

Travelling libraries are not new, young Cana- 
dians are taught, for in the library of McGill Univer- 
sity they may see a replica of a small travelling library 
de luxe dating from the time of Elizabeth. It belonged 
to one Sir Julius Cesar. The namesake of the famous 
Roman leader carried round with him an exquisitely 
beautiful portable case containing a miniature library 
of 43 volumes, bound in white vellum with gold pan- 
elled leaves on each side with gilt ornamentation. 
They were arranged in three sections—theology and 
philosophy, history, and poetry. 

But this was the luxury of one man. The earliest 
travelling libraries for the people date back to 1810 
and hail from Scotland, where a worthy, Samuel 
Brown, of Haddington, conceived the idea of sending 
out through the villages and towns of East Lothian 
‘‘Ttinerant Libraries’’ of religious tracts. Sweden 
adopted the system in 1839, and certain railway com- 
panies of the United States copied it as early as 1869. 
In 1860 travelling libraries were circulated in Aus- 
tralia, and 18 years later Oxford began to send out 
University Extension sections, followed by Cambridge. 
In 1889 Mr. Dewey, Director of the United States State 
Library. outlined a plan for establishing a State sys- 
tem, which was adopted in 1892 and served as a model 
for all travelling libraries since established. These 
are now in use all over the United States. 

McGill University was the first institution in 
Canada to send out travelling libraries, with the ex- 
ception of agricultural libraries circulated by the Gov- 
ernment of British Columbia. Their inception was 
made possible through the initiative of the late Librar- 
ian of McGill, Mr. C. H. Gould, and the generosity of 
the McLennan family, of Montreal, who created an en- 
dowment fund for the purpose in memory of the late 
Hugh McLennan. 

In the first year of their inception, 1901 to 1902, 
34 travelling libraries were sent out from the Univer- 
sity to 30 points extending from Newfoundland to 
British Columbia. Since that time they have circulated 
freely all over the Dominion. Women’s institutes in 
Nova Scotia take a large number, the Deparment of 
Agriculture in Nova Scotia defraying the cost. Since 
the inception by McGill of travelling libraries, simi- 
lar libraries have been inaugurated in other provinces, 
and McGill now concentrates for the most part upon 
the Quebec field. 

The McGill travelling libraries are of three kinds 
—for general reading, for schools, and for study clubs. 
They are made up from stacks containing over 10,000 
books. There are special libraries on art, agriculture, 
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Canadian literature and history, poetry, drama, econ- 
omies, child study, travel, technical subjects, music, 
and the art and literature of other countries. Illus- 
trated lantern lectures are issued for the purpose of 
diffusing in an attractive manner a broader knowledge 
of the geography, physical aspects, and great natural 
resources of Canada, as well as useful information on 
other subjects and other parts of the world. The pic- 
tures sent out include copies of old and modern mas- 
ters, portraits of the King and Queen, and other sub- 
jects of national and historic interest. 





INTELLIGENCE TESTS 

This* is the book for which we have all been wait- 
ing, and it is eminently worth waiting for. We do not 
know of a better survey of the history of the subject 
or a sounder, more workmanlike handling of its vari- 
ous aspects. 

No topic has been discussed more vivaciously of 
recent years than these tests. The chief reason of the 
meagreness of the results of the discussion has been 
the absence of a careful study of the tests, their limi- 
tations and possibilities, the claims of their advocates, 
and the arguments of their critics. There has been 
much, overmuch, undiscriminating praise and an 
almost equal volume of ill-informed denunciation. 
Whatever the ultimate result of the argument about 
it, we shall all derive great benefit from a careful 
study of this characteristically comprehensive and 
cautious document. Chapter I. is devoted to what is 
called a Historical Sketch of the Development of Psy- 
chological Tests. The title ‘‘Sketch’’ is unduly mod- 
est for a heavily-documented chapter of 61 pages. It 
is by far the most informative statement on the origin, 
development and application of these tests that we have 
ever seen. Dr. Cyril Burt, to whom the task of prepar- 
ing it was allotted by the Committee, has done his 
work with zest and great ability. He pays a highly 
deserved tribute to the work of the still insufficiently 
honored genius, Sir Francis Galton. Here, as in so 
many other cases, the pioneer was British, while“the 
work of development fell into the hands of others. 
We evidently can produce geniuses, though we seldom 
honor them adequately. 

Dr. Burt holds the balance fairly evenly between 
those who, with Spearman, hold the theory of a gen- 
eral ability underlying all the various mental activi- 
ties that admit of being tested and those who have 
doubts of the existence of a general factor. He quotes 
appositely the well-known dictum of Dr. Jolinson that 
had Newton applied himself to poetry, he would have 
written a great epic. To the critic who objected that 
one man might have great learning, another keen 
judgment, another fine imagination, Dr. Johnson re- 
plied in the immortal words— 

“‘No, sir, it is only that one man has more mind 
than another. He may direct it differently; he may 
by accident desire to excel in this study or in that. 
Sir, the man who has vigor may walk to the east, 
just as well as to the west.”? 

If we compare small things with things not so 
small, we would cite the use made of this theory by 
the father of young Dodd, in ‘‘The Wrecker,’’ in com- 
batting his son’s preference for an artistic over a com- 





*Report of the Consultative Committee of the Board of Educa- 
tion on Psychological Tests of Educable Capacity and their 
possible use in the public system of Education. H.M. 
Stationery Office, 120 George Street, Edinburgh; 2s net, 
Post Free, 2s 244d. 


mercial career. It is the same belief, Dr. Burt points 
out, in the versatility of genius that underlies most 
of the tests and their use. 

Full particulars are given of the most notable ex- 
periments carried through in England. These are, of 
course, of the utmost interest to teachers. It is not 
contended that the tests have so far emerged from the 
experimental, tentative stage. They have, however, 
survived successfully the period of rash experiment 
and unreasoning optimism, and since they have, admit- 
tedly, thrown much light on the problems of teaching, 
they have in all probability come to stay—a fact with 
which all of us must reckon. 

Dr. Burt points out the striking fact that— 

‘“‘Starting first of all with technical methods 
remote from the activities of everyday life, the psy- 
chologist has slowly approximated, so at least it 
must seem to the practical teacher, towards the tra- 
ditional methods of school and university, to the 
method of the oral interview and the method of the 
writen examination.’’ 

He points out, however, that this is no mere re- 
version. 

‘‘The years of labor with tests now discarded 
have been by no means fruitless. From his labora- 
tory the psychologist has brought with him some- 
thing of value—a scientific technique capable of 
being rendered increasingly efficient and exact. His 
test questions must now be all carefully standardized 
beforehand; and he will rely, in evaluating his re- 
sults, upon statistically elaborated norms. He thus 
endeavors to make both his procedure and his de- 
ductions as simple in practice, as sound in theory, 
and precise in point of scientific method as the 
complexity of his task and the limitations of his 
knowledge will for the time being allow.’’ 

Dr. Burt’s chapter is followed by a methodical 
analysis and exposition of various types anl tests and 
their application. Incidentally such problems as the 
nature of intelligence arise and are discussed. The 
spirit in which the Committee has done its work is 
essentially scientific. They have sought wisdom where 
they might reasonably expect to find it. They con- 
sulted witnesses—including, necessarily, some from 
Scotland. They reveal the grounds for all their ex- 
pression of opinion, and they try, with marked success, 
to furnish the interested reader with all the data neces- 
sary for forming a relatively wise judgment. We 
have heard complaints of late about the heavy cost of 
Government publications. Perhaps this handsome vol- 
ume is the first fruit meet for repentance brought forth 
by the Government. Anyhow, 248 pages of solid sense, 
profound knowledge, great educational value, and at- 
tractive English are not to be got every day or every- 
where for two shillings. 

—Scottish Educational Journal. 





Country School Teacher (on a country school tea- 
cher’s salary) : If each child will bring an egg to school 
tomorrow I will show you how Columbus made one 
stand on end. And if you cannot get an egg, why, just 
bring a piece of ham. 





‘‘How modestly she dresses. and how sensibly!’’ 
‘‘Yes; that woman will do anything to attract 
attention.”’ 





‘‘What do you think of this living beyond one’s 
means ?”’ 
‘“‘Tt ought not to be compulsory.”’ 
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Eniturial 


A CHRISTMAS MESSAGE 

On the approach of Yuletide, we put away our 
pessimism and cynicism,—for a time, at least. At this 
time, it is to be hoped that we can subscribe to the 
words of the message which appears on our front- 
cover page. It was written by E. J. Strachey, a son 
of the distinguished Editor of the London Spectator, 
in a recent contribution to the Socialist Review. Mr. 
Strachey is one of the brilliant young recruits to the 
Labour Party. 








AN ALLIANCE OFFICIAL PROMOTED 


Among recent appointments to inspectorial posi- 
tions in Saskatchewan we notice the name of Dr. G. B. 


Stillwell, M.A., D.Paed., of Moose Jaw. Dr. Stillwell | 


will be Inspector of High Schools. He has been teach- 
ing in Moose Jaw for the last 16 years, and for the last 
four years has been Principal of the Ross Collegiate 
Institute. He has been prominent in Alliance work 
in Saskatchewan, having been president of the Moose 
Jaw branch of the Saskatchewan Teachers’ Alliance 
and also head of the Provincial Teachers’ Alliance. 
He was the Saskatchewan representative at the organ- 
ization meeting in Winnipeg in October, 1919, that has 
culminated in the formation of the Canadian Teachers’ 
Federation. We congratulate Dr. Stillwell on his 
appointment to this important position, and venture 
the assertion that the Saskatchewan Department of 
Edueation is making no mistake selecting a prominent 
Alliance man for this work. —T.E.A.S. 





MR. WALLACE REPLIES 

It is with the greatest pleasure that we give to our 
readers a criticism of the editorial in our November 
issue, from the scholarly pen of our distinguished con- 
tributor, Mr. William Wallace, M.A., F.R.S.E. 

Not only do we welcome our friend’s criticism, 
but we welcome also the opportunity of expressing to 
Mr. Wallace on behalf of our readers our felicitations 
upon his recovery and our wish that he may yet devote 
many happy years to the cause of education. 

We might add that when we concluded the article 
in question with the remark that perhaps we have the 
best system of education possible under our present 
economic system, we did not wish to imply that noth- 
ing more remains to be done. On the contrary, we be- 
lieve it to be necessary that we modify that system in 
accordance with the creed expressed by Mr. Strachey 
on the cover page. Realis‘s may have ideals quite as 
readily as idealists. Of this we hope to say something 
more in a future article. 





Campsie Mains, Linfield, Alta., Nov. 15, 1924. 
My Dear Mr. Editor,— 


The last sentence of your most interesting editorial 


in the November issue of the A.T.A. Magazine reminds 
me of Pope’s famous dictum, ‘‘Whetever is is Right.’’ 
Both doctrines are, as I see them, subtly and dangerously 
misleading. I would not suggest that either is not true; 
but it is vital to progress that we recognize clearly that 
neither is the whole truth. 

There is a false fatalism about the theory that every- 
thing—or anything—is as good as it can be under the cir- 
cumstances. It is false because it is only half the truth; 
or, te be more accurate, because the impression it is apt 
to convey is only half the truth. It is dangerous, more- 
over, because it tends to allay our natural dissatisfaction 
with things as they are, and to discourage effort to repair 
their defects; so that we fold our hands complacently in- 
stead, as if it were unreasonable or futile to look for 
better things. 

In effect, we are, in our native indolence, only too 
prone to reflect that, if things are as good as they can 
be under the circumstances, being just what the actual 
circumstances have made them—if ‘‘we have, after all, 
the best system of education and the highest status for 
teachers that our present economic order can support’’— 
why should we worry? Common folk cannot alter circum- 
stances or create new economic orders. They must just 
wait patiently for these things to evolve themselves, as — 
the Good God will no doubt cause them to do in His own 
good time. 


But will He? ‘The lesson of History is that the evo- 
lution of human society in the net product or integral of 
the efforts of the individuals who compose human 
scciety. So far as we know, there is no social phenom- 
enon—using the word in its widest sense—that is not 
man-promoted and man-made. At times the speed of 
evolution becomes enormously accelerated, and we call 
it revolution; but the immediate energy in any case is 
human—and individual, however closely concerted the 
action may be. The idea that such action is divinely 
controlled, as many people devoutly ‘believe, belongs still 
to the realm, not of ascertained fact, but of theory. So 
far as we know definitely, the dynamic of evolution is 
human and individual; and the onus of promoting it lies 
on each one of us personally, according to our capacity. 


The apparent fallacy—or half-truth—of Pope’s 
dictum lies in the static form given to a proposition 
which is essentially dynamic. To continue right, all 
human relations and institutions must be continually 
modified to adapt them to the changing human standards 
of which they are the expression. From this point of 
view Pope’s dictum is not strictly accurate unless we take 
it to include the phenomenon that human reforms neces- 
sarily lag behind the changes in human outlook which 
provide the motive for them. The amount of this lag, in 
any instance, is the measure of a maladjustment which 
constitutes a social injustice: the consciousness of this in- 
justice in the individual units of society constitute a 
system of social molecular stresses which integrate to the 
moral foree which makes for social reform. 


This brings us down to the theorem that social pro- 
gress is the product of individual efforts. If any group 
of individuals, teachers or others, believing that their 
status is as good as it can be under the circumstances, 
decide to sit down and wait patiently for better times, 
they will reap nothing better than they sow. If. they 
think the prevailing economic order is a barrier to their 
proper enlargement, let them apply themselves, individ- 
ually and jointly, to the study of their particular malad- 
justment, and then to the means for its correction. Only 
so will they ever achieve their legitimate objects. 


W. WALLACE. 
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Che Nem Crests 





A full summary of the Consultative Committee’s 
Report on Psychological Tests of Educable Capacity 
was published in these columns on July 19. There can 
be little doubt that as a general survey of the mental 
test movement and as a well-balanced estimate of its 
merits and its weaknesses the document is the best of 
its kind that has yet appeared. Its defects are the 
inevitable defects of a book produced by a committee. 
It has its hesitations and its compromises, its warning 
notes, and its qualifying clauses. But these are defects 
to those only who dislike the half-tones of nature and 
wish to have things presented to them as wholly black 
or wholly white. 

More valid is the objection that the tests dealt 
with are confusing in their variety, and that the unify- 
ing factors which bring them within the same family 
—the essential characteristics which mark them off 
from all other tests—are not indicated with sufficient 
clearness and sufficient emphasis. It is quite open for 
the advocate of current examinations to claim the title 
‘“Psychological Tests of Educable Capacity’’ for his 
own system on the ground that the ordinary examina- 
tion consists of tests, that those tests are psychological, 
and that they test educable capacity. It is open for 
him to claim that the purposes for which the new tests 
are devised and on which they are classified in the 
report are his own purposes, and that those purposes 
are adequately achieved by traditional methods. He 
may show that it is idle to pretend that the modern 
examination ignores intelligence and is merely a test 
of memory, for a good examiner always tests the can- 
didates’ ability to think in the material on which they 
are examined, their ability to apply the knowledge 
which they have had an opportunity of acquiring. 
And what more ean intelligence tests do? To differ- 
entiate between the two types on the ground that 
one tests knowledge and the other intelligence is 
absurd; for both test intelligence, and both test it in a 
medium of remembered fact. 


Nor again do the new scholastic, as distinct from 
intelligence, tests achieve a purpose which is not 
achieved by an external examination. Both aim at 
classifying a number of pupils in order of merit on the 
basis of relative achievement. Even vocational tests, 
which at first sight present elements of novelty, are 
by no means alien to the older system. An examination 
in law aims at measuring the candidate’s aptitude for 
the practice of law, in medicine for the practice of 
medicine. Even entrance examinations for schools 
and colleges take on a specific bias. The entrance ex- 
amination for a trade school differs from the entrance 
examination for a school of art, or for one of our old 
grammar schools. Future activities always tinge the 
examination, whether those activities take place within 
the school walls or without. It thus seems as though 
the defendant of the status quo had a strong case. It 
is difficult to find a clear differentiation of purpose 
between the examination system on the one hand and 
the mental test system on the other. Both aim broadly 
at the same things. It may be pointed out, however, 
that in the intelligence test the element of knowledge 
is present because it cannot be eliminated: in every 
other type of examination it is present as an essential 
factor. 

The question which awaits reply is: What is the 


distinguishing mark of the new tests? The report de- 
scribes them as ‘‘psychological’’—a very fitting epithet 
if rightly interpreted. Too often the term has no 
special meaning of its own and is merely used as an 
elegant variant of ‘‘mental.’’ But here it cannot mean 
*‘mental’’ as distinct from ‘‘physical,’’ for the report 
includes ‘‘ physical tests’’ as a sub-heading. The term 
refers in fact to the system of testing which has de- 
veloped in psychological research. Psychological tests 
are those which were first used in the psychological 
laboratory and were afterwards used in that still more 
useful laboratory which we call the classroom. They 
are tests which satisfy certain stringent conditions, 
tests that have themselves been subjected to severe 
testing. The scales that serve uite well for weighing 
out a pound of sugar are of little use in finding out the 
specific gravity of copper, and a scheme of testing 
which enables a teacher to classify his pupils into 
rough groups for teaching purposes would have little 
validity in scientific investigation. But the processes 
are fundamentally the same. The old examiner is often 
a new examiner without knowing it; and the new 
examiner borrows the tools of the old examiner and 
forges them afresh for his own purpose. The real dif- 
ference between the two systems, therefore, is that one 
is empirical and the other scientific. One is guided by 
principles which are only dimly apprehended and the 
other by principles which are consciously held and con- 
sciously applied. 

The second part of the title—‘‘educable capacity’’ 
—needs but little explanation. It seems at first blush 
as though the Board were trying to avoid the use of 
the word ‘‘intelligence’’ just as in the past they had 
avoided the use of the word ‘‘psychology.’’ But the 
slightest reflection will show that ‘‘educable capacity’’ 
(which merely means ‘‘educability’’) is a much 
broader term than ‘‘intelligence’’ and more suitable 
for the inquiry covered by the report. It follows that 
the contents of the report could just as truthfully be 
indicated by the title ‘‘Scientific Tests of Educability’’ 
as by the title ‘‘Psychological Tests of Educable Ca- 
pacity.’’ If the true differentia of the new tests is 
that they satisfy certain criteria of examining and not 
that they aim at doing something which ordinary ex- 
aminations do not aim at doing, it may reasonably be 
asked: What are these criteria? The reply is that they 
do not differ essentially from the conditions of valid 
experimentation in any field of science. For every test 
is an experiment. It is observation under controlled 
conditions. Some factors must be neutralized by being 
kept constant. In the testing of intelligence, for in- 
stance, the aim is to test the children under similar 
conditions of knowledge, interest and _ habituation. 
And as these conditions can never be quite secured, the 
results of intelligence testing can never be quite cer- 
tain. Unknown factors intrude and vitiate our find- 
ings. Indeed, the criteria as a whole are concerned 
with the elimination of chance, with the reduction of 
errors due to the personal peculiarities of the examiner 
and the personal fluctuations of the examinee. And 
there are methods of statistical analysis which enable 
us to measure the extent to which this has been done, 
the extent to which the test has approached the steadi- 
ness and certitude of physical measurement. 

While fundamentally the new tests resemble the 
old, superficially they exhibit marked differences. The 
most marked of all appear in the intelligence test, and 
it is against this test that criticism has mainly been 
levelled. The criticism generally takes the form of 
showing that psychologists are unable to agree upon 
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a definition of intelligence. The reply is that it 
doesn’t matter. Although we do not know enough 
about intelligence to define it, we know enough about 
it to identify it. And the same is true of electricity, 
poetry, and influenza. It is reasonable, however, to 
demand that a rough indication should be given of 
the scope of the term, and this demand is always met. 
It is met by the report in the section entitled, ‘‘What 
Is Intelligence?’’ where it gives typical definitions 
and discusses the diversity of views. True, it avoids 
giving a definition of its own. And herein it is wise. 
For a complete definition marks the end, not the be- 
ginning, of an inquiry. It is the final verdict after 
all the evidence has come in. At the beginning of an 
inquiry (and mental testing is still in its infancy) a 
vague distinguishing mark is probably more service- 
able for guiding and stimulating research than a rigid 
and logical definition which is proof against the shafts 
of criticism. 

The report, however, does not neglect to point out 
that the term ‘‘intelligence’’ as used by the psycholo- 
gist has a very different meaning from what it has 
when used by the man in the street. A recognition of 
this simple fact would avoid a great deal of irrelevant 
criticism, and would partly explain the diverse 
opinions expressed by the witnesses interviewed by the 
Committee. The most interesting of those opinions 
are printed in Appendix IX. of the report, where 
special care has been taken to let the witnesses whose 
views are in any sense adverse have an opportunity of 
expressing themselves in full. On the whole the 
opinions are distinctly favorable. The attitude that 
seems the most hostile was taken up by the late Pro- 
fessor Green, who strongly objected to the concept of 
intelligence as a function of the mind which could in 
any way be considered apart from its environment. 
He held that intelligence was correlative to the uni- 
verse in which it worked, and that it developed as its 
universe developed. He did not agree with the experts 
who maintained that the intelligence of the individual 
did not grow after about .the age of 15 or 16. To give 
a man of 40 the same intelligence test as the lad of 
16 he regarded as unjust to the man of 40. 

This criticism is typical and demands a reply. 
The quarrel really is about the use of the term ‘‘intelli- 
gence,’’ and there is little doubt that Professor Green’s 
use of the term is much closer to that of the ordinary 
man than is the psychologist’s. And if we accept Pro- 
fessor Green’s meaning we are at once forced to accept 
his conclusions. If intelligence includes culture, 
acquaintance with the world, and particularly the 
power that comes from knowledge, we are all ready to 
admit that it would be truer to say that intelligence 
begins to grow at 16 than to say that it ceases to grow 
at 16. But this is not what the intelligence tester 
means by intelligence: it is not what he is trying to 
measure. He is trying to measure the mind’s native 
power—trying to compare the intellectual efficiency of 
minds when they are reduced to the same level as re- 
gards knowledge and acquired skill. He robs the 
scholar of his learning and the expert of his facility. 
And he finds that, handicapped thus, and working in 
a medium of common fact, the average mind at 40 is no 
more efficient than the average mind at 16. The critic 
might object to the handicap; and he has a perfect 
right to say that the power thus measured is not intel- 
ligence. Which is, in fact, what Professor Green does. 
But when other critics go farther than this (as they 
have gone on the platform and in the Press) and pre- 
tend that intelligence in any other sense than that indi- 


cated has ever been proclaimed by any psychologist of 
repute to cease growing at 16, they exceed the limit 
of profitable debate. The critic and the psychologist 
are talking about different things, and the criticism is 
based, not on faulty definition, but on mistaken 
identity. 

Diverse as are the opinions regarding the precise 
nature of intelligence, there is complete unanimity re- 
garding the practical value of the tests. Even Pro- 
fessor Godfrey Thomson, who is a profound sceptic 
about the existence of a ‘‘faculty’’ of intelligence, is 
one of the strongest advocates of intelligence testing, 
and is, indeed, the author of one of the best series of 
group tests of intelligence produced in England—the 
Northumberland Tests. One is not therefore surprised 
to find that the 37 recommendations of the Committee 
resolve themselves roughly into a general exhortation 
to the teaching profession to give the new tests a trial. 

—London Times Educational Supplement. 





Che Ascent of Sap 


(By MAURICE ROOKWOOD, B.A.) 





Ever since nature study and agriculture have been 
included as subjects of study in our school curricula, 
and an acquaintance with the fundamental principles 
of botany has been considered necessary for our High 
School pupils, the subject of the ascent of sap in plants 
has been included as a topic to be taught, somewhere, 
in practically every course outlined for the upper 
grades of our school system. 

There are many easier topics to teach; that is, if 
the teacher is going to take his class with him in his 
explorations of this particular field of natural phe- 
nomena and strive to get down to fundamental prin- 
ciples, rather than to assign the cause to some well- 
known and comparatively simple process and dismiss’ 
the whole question. ' 

One of the difficulties of teaching the topic ha 
been the lack of knowledge on the part of the teachers. 
This, however. has not been their fault. Rather has it 
been caused by the fact that extant scientific know- 
ledge on the subject has been not at all complete; that 
scientists themselves have failed to agree, and that 
such rapid advances have been made comparatively 
recently in the methods of scientific research that an 
explanation accepted without question in one decade 
may, by a new discovery. be shown to be quite erron- 
eous in the next. 

Thus has it been with the explanations of the 
ascent of sap in plants. It is the purpose of the present 
article to review some of the more important recent 
views with regard to this phenomenon, to point out 
their fallacies, and to bring the discussion down to date 
by outlining briefly the latest explanation put forward 
by a noted contemporary scientist, together with the 
experiments performed by him, which he claims prove 
the correctness of his conclusions. 

All the inorganic food materials required by plants 
are obtained from the soil. Since plants cannot use 
solid materials, these inorganic substances can be avail- 
able for use only when dissolved in the soil water. 
This soil water containing these dissolved inorganic 
compounds enters the roots by the process of osmosis, 
and passes up through the roots to the stem, and up 
through the stem to the leaves, where the surplus 
water is allowed to evaporate, the process being known 
as transpiration. The inorganic materials left in the 
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leaves are manufactured by the chlorophyll and sun- 
light into plant foods, this building up of plant foods 
by means of sunlight being known as photosynthesis. 

The cause of the ascent of the sap has long been 
a mooted question. Some of the most plausible explan- 
ations are given below. 

One theory is that the transpiration of moisture 
from the leaves removes all the downward pressure 
of the atmosphere on the sap in the leaves and stem, 
and that the atmospheric pressure on the sap in the 
roots causes it to rise through the stem, just as the 
downward pressure of the atmosphere on the surface 
of the lemonade in a tumbler will force it upwards 
through a straw when we remove the downward pres- 
sure on the lemonade in the straw by drawing out the 
air. This seems a very plausible theory, until it is 
remembered that even under the most favorable condi- 
tions atmospheric pressure is sufficient to raise a col- 
umn of water to but thirty-four feet, and that this 
maximum height decreases with elevation above sea- 
levei. So that, while this explanation might be satis- 
factory when applied to plants generally, it fails en- 
tirely when applied to trees of even average height, 
and of course appears ridiculous as an explanation of 
the ascent of sap to a height of several hundred feet 
in our larger trees. 

Capillary action has also been put forward as an 
explanation, but here again the height to which water 
will rise by this method is insufficient to warrant the 
retention of the principle as a likely cause. 

Diffusion is another theory which has been made 
to do duty in this connection, but the rate at which 
diffusion takes place is far too slow when compared 
with the rapid movement of sap, which, under favor- 
able conditions, has been found to be almost two feet 
per minute. 

Another theory has been that there exists a mys- 
terious ‘‘root pressure,’’ by means of which the root 
pushes the sap up through the stem, while at the same 
time a pull is exerted from above, caused by the evap- 
oration of water from the cells of the leaves, which 
results in the formation of a partial vacuum in the 
tubes conveying the sap. 

This theory has been disproved by an experiment 
performed by Sir J. C. Bose, as follows: ‘‘A chrysan- 
themum plant had all its leaves removed and the stem 
coated with an impermeable varnish, thus causing a 
complete stoppage of transpiration. The root pres- 
sure was eliminated by cutting off the root. The cut 
end of the stem was then placed in water, and the 
ascent (of sap) took place at the rate of 60 feet per 
hour, and this in the complete absence of transpira- 
tion and of root pressure.”’ 

Sir J. C. Bose is a noted Hindu plant biologist, 
who has been carrying on experiments in his labora- 
tory in Calcutta. He recently published the results 
of his experiments, and now puts forward an explana- 
tion which, backed by experimental results, he claims 
will settle, once and for all, the question of the cause 
of the ascent of sap. 

Professor Bose first disproves Strasburger’s 
theory that living cells did not take any part in the 
propulsion of sap, and proves by experiments that the 
ascent of sap is due to the activity of the living cells. 
His next step was to determine the position of these 
functioning cells, and to determine the method by 
which they were able to perform the enormous amount 
of work required to raise the large amount of water, 
amounting to about one hundred pounds per day, 
transpired from the leaves of a large tree, to a height 


of several hundred feet. 

Professor Bose’s startling discovery is that the 
ascent of sap is caused by a pumping action, similar 
to that exerted by the heart of an animal, with the 
difference that whereas with the animal the pumping 
is done by a single large organ, in plants it is carried 
on by tiny e¢ells, each one of which expands and con- 
tracts with a throbbing motion, drawing up water from 
the cell below and forcing it upward to the cell above. 
These active cells are found in the cortex or inner 
bark, next to the woody tissue. 

Professor Bose was able to discover the location 
and action of these cells by means of an electric probe, 
an invention of his own. Let him tell the story him- 
self. 

‘‘This (electric probe),’’ he says, ‘‘consists of a 
fine platinum wire, in connection with a sensitive gal- 
vanometer. The probe is thrust in, gradually, and 
step by step, from the epidermis outside to the pith in 
the interior. When the probe comes into contact with 
the active cell it sends out electric signals which are 
automatically recorded by the galvanometer. The up- 
stroke of the galvanometer record indicates expansion 
and absorption of sap, while the down stroke indicates 
expulsive contraction. It is thus found that the cells 
in the active layer are in a state of throbbing pulsa- 
tion, expanding and contracting by turns; there is, 
moreover, a definite sequence of pulsation from below 
upwards. Each cell during its phase of expansion 
absorbs water from below, and expels it upwards dur- 
ing the phase of contraction. The ascent of sap thus 
takes place by the co-ordinated activity of a series of 
vertically situated cellular pumps. The period of a 
single pulsation is about 14 seconds; but under defin- 
ite physiological variations the up and down strokes 
become quickened or slowed down to the point of 
arrest. . . . The cellular activity is completely 
absent from the dead wood. The cortical sheath which 
extends throughout the entire length of the trees is 
thus the active medium for the propulsion of sap; the 
wood-vessels serve merely as a reservoir for storage 
of water for emergencies. . . . 

‘‘The stream of material for building up or assimi- 
lation in the animal is maintained by the pumping 
action of the heart. A similar function is discharged 
by the pulsating tissue which extends throughout the 
length of the tree. The records of the heart-beats of 
animals and plants exhibit astonishing similarities. 
Thus the animal heart beats faster under rising tem- 
perature; the activity of the pulse beat of the plant 
is similarly increased, the rate of propulsion of sap 
being thereby enhanced. ‘The converse effect takes 
place under cold, the heart-beat coming to a stop at a 
sufficiently low temperature; the cellular pulsation is 
likewise stopped at a critical temperature, the ascent 
of sap thus undergoing an arrest. This explains the 
drooping of leaves of a plant kept outside during 
frost.’’ 

Whether further experiments will prove or dis- 
prove Sir J. C. Bose’s conclusions is a moot point. 
But for most of us it is comforting to know that at 
last we have a definite explanation, backed by experi- 
mental evidence and vouched for by a scientist of 
repute, of one of those phenomena with which nature 
abounds, and for which man has for so long been un- 
able to find a plausible explanation. 





Teacher: ‘‘Children, can any of you tell me what 
is the most dangerous part of an automobile?”’ 
Tommy : ‘‘Yes, miss, I can! It’s the driver.’’ 
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What Cupe of Education ? 


S. RB. TOMPKINS, M.A., Dawson, Y.T., 
Superintendent of Schools for the Yukon Territory. 





While traveling up the Yukon River this summer, 
the table conversation turned one day to education. 
The general manager of the White Pass Railway Com- 
pany, who was present, announced that he would never 


_ give his boy a University education, and further ven- 


tured the statement that our whole education, in his 
opinion, quite unfitted a boy for the struggle of life. 
I learned later that he had sent his boy to work in 
one of the stamp mills in the silver camp at Mayo, 
so apparently his conviction is genuine. 

I was compelled to admit the truth of the stric- 
ture as far as it applies to Secondary education. We 
can find whatever reason or excuse we will, but the 
fact remains that the fault will be laid at the door of 
the teachers if the system does not function in a satis- 
factory manner. 

Now what are the faults of which our critic com- 
plains? Is it not that we are failing wofully to relate 
the students to the environment to which they must 
adjust themselves? We may stress cultural education 
as much as we like, but it must be definitely recognized 
that the average man will find happiness about in pro- 
portion to the manner in which he ‘‘finds himself’’ in 
after life. He must earn a living and must find satis- 
faction and self-expression in his work. Why, then, 
should boys and girls be ‘‘pitchforked’’ out of school 
into the world to find their footing as best they can, 
to find their niche if they can and, if that is not pos- 
sible, to make shift and to worry through life at about 
half their proper efficiency? Would not the effort put 
forth by teachers to get pupils started right be re- 
warded a thousand times, even if their efforts were 
successful in but a fraction of the cases? 

Moreover, can anyone estimate the loss in effi- 
ciency to the country by having ‘‘round pegs in square 
holes.’’ Attention was once drawn to this enormous 
economic loss by Professor Fields, of Toronto Univer- 
sity, in an address given before the Royal Canadian 
Institute in November, 1919, on the subject, ‘‘Univer- 
sities, Research and Brain Power.’’ He drew attention 
to the loss to this country by failure to secure the best 
possible type for research along scientific lines, but this 
is really part of the larger question of how to secure 
the best ovtlay possible for our national brain-power. 
But anyone who has seen boys and girls of promise 
drift out of our high schools into positions that offer 
no incentives or possibilities must be struck with the 
great loss in individual happiness and national effi- 
ciency. 

The problem is vast in its complexity, and its cor- 
rection awaits the educationist who is also a statesman. 
Its main aspects are: First, our whole system lacks 
definite objectives (beyond examinations), and leaves 
the student with little beyond his ‘‘standing’’ unless 
he proceeds to the University or the Normal School. 
Secondly, preoccupation with subject-matter causes us 
to lose sight of the main purpose of education, namely 
to understand our environment. Subject-matter that 
is not related to the world of the boy or girl is worse 
than useless. It is time our instructidn assumed an air 
of what I can only call ‘‘reality’’ and information tran- 
slated into every-day experience. The third difficulty 
is that while education has become free and well-nigh 
universal, it is still conducted as though it were for the 
privileged few. This has been reiterated so often that 


I hesitate to discuss it. But it is having disastrous 
results. Having taught for some years in a city in 
Alberta where the students are in great part drawn 
from the farms, I was struck with the unanimity with 
which one and all had forsworn the lot of a farmer 
and had their faces set for a profession. Apparently 
only those sons of farmers were remaining on the farms 
who could not avoid it; the rest were intending to be- 
come ‘‘non-producers.’’ I was impressed with the 
same phenomenon in the Yukon. I am told that when 
the present generation of prospectors is gone there 
will apparently be none to take their places. The 
young men of today would prefer to take a job in town 
to the honorable and necessary calling of the pros- 
pector. 

I would not call attention to this last phase, were 
not the evidence almost overwhelming that the younger 
generation of Canadian is being drawn away from 
what might be called ‘‘productive’’ callings. We boast 
of our wonderful natural resources and of our future, 
but the fact is that thousands of our young men are 
daily turning their backs on all this and are moving 
into the cities to the south. The blame certainly cannot 
be all laid at the door of our schools. At the same 
time, the school system must bear its share of the blame 
if it continues to give the boys and girls an education 
which leaves them no alternative but to take the first 
job that offers or join the great procession moving 
towards the centres where work of a kind is to be had 
on the fringe of the industrial life of the United States. 
Not only are we losing our most priceless heritage, but 
we are rendering it more and more certain that when 
the time is ripe our natural resources will be exploited 
by others, and not by our own people. 








Ohijettives For The A.C.A. 


(By W. H. TODD, Edmonton.) 





To further social reforms and progress in the in- 
stitutions of society, every group requires organiza- 
tion, and definite aims or goals for attainment. The 
Alberta Teachers’ Alliance seeks the betterment of our 
educational institutions. To effect this means the 
advancement of the social, professional and economic 
status of the teacher. Do what we may, the school 
will be no better and no worse than is the teacher. 
During the past ten years the teachers of Alberta have 
attained organization—an organization recognized and 
accepted as the representative machinery of the teach- 
ing body. With this accomplished—and it has been 
a stride made not without its struggles—it is now 
necessary to guard zealously this organization, pre- 
venting ruptures from within and Wwithstanding 
assaults from without. Furthermore, the time has 
arrived to adopt some further definite, broad, construc- 
tive policies, or goals, for attainment. These goals 
require to be of fundamental importance to the ideals 
for which we struggle. There are two I wish to submit 
for the sober consideration of the teaching body. 

The first is not new. It has been before the teach- 
ing body and has been adopted already. When school 
teaching is recognized and accepted as a profession, 
another great educational stride will have been taken. 
When our universities provide a specific training pre- 
paring men and women for school work, and award a 
degree in education to those trained for the work, the 
stamp of professionalism will have been placed upon 
our vocation. While this professional stamp is but one 
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of the various sound reasons why teachers should in- 
sistently urge such a realization, it of itself is suffi- 
ciently vital to warrant undivided effort. 

The second suggested goal is the reorganization 
of the Province of Alberta into school districts corres- 
ponding in size to the rural municipality. Outside of 
economic difficulties, the greatest single hindrance to 
sound and sane school administration in rural Alberta 
is the single-unit district—the multiplicity of Boards 
coping individually with school problems. With the 
rural municipality as the district unit, each petty com- 
munity difference, looming so large as to overshadow 
all else in the small district, would take its place in 
proper perspective. The municipal Board would neces- 
sarily establish broad principles or policies as to in- 
struction, housing, teacher tenure, teacher schedules, 
and all matters relating to public education, as is the 
case in city systems. An issue would not be a question 
of one school or one teacher, but two score schools and 
two score teachers. 

Instead of each community seeking to hire the 
cheapest available teacher and operate at minimum 
cost in dollars, each community would be interested in 
securing the best available teacher, having the best 
available plant and equipment. The interest would be 
centered rightly on educational output.: While the 
municipality as a whole would seek to co-operate econ- 
omically, each school centre would strive for the best 
available, and not inferior to any other community 
centre in the municipality. 

Where financial conditions permit in some of the 
more prosperous and thickly settled municipalities, 
a district superintendent would be employed. The 
schools would thereby receive direction from men and 
women in the profession instead of from laymen with- 
out professional knowledge, as at present. Rural edu- 
eation, with its numerous problems, would be 
approached with scientific, professional insight, and 
with some hope of solution. Establishment of rural 
high schools would logically follow, at such times and 
in such places as the question of finance would permit. 

There is no question about the officials in the 
Department of Education appreciating fully the de- 
sirability of increasing the size of the rural school 
district. They are professional educators in every sense 
of the word, suffering their difficulties and troubles 
through organization weaknesses and financial defici- 
encies in the same manner as teachers in the field. Our 
problems are also their problems. But no political 
machinery of the Province can function much faster 
than the public dictates. Until the ‘‘idea”’ of larger 
district units is received favorably by a considerable 
portion of the rural public the Department cannot in- 
augurate it. 

There is a movement on foot in Ontario now to 
increase the size of the rurai school district. In the 
annual report of the Minister of Education of Ontario 
larger districts are suggested as one means of seeking 
a solution to problems of rural education. The small 
district was established there eighty years ago, and 
continues without change. No less a personage than 
Egerton Ryerson saw its defects in his day, and pointed 
them out. 

If the teachers of this Province would sufficiently 
disseminate this ‘‘idea of larger districts as a means 
of aiding in the solution of rural educational prob- 
lems,’’ it would become a realization. Discretion and 
tact may need to be used at all times. Get two or 
three residents of the district imbued with the idea of 
larger districts as a means of solving educational 


problems. Weaker districts should favor it, for they 
would receive financial assistance from more pros- 
perous portions of the municipality. For the same 
reason, some of the more prosperous districts may 
oppose the idea. ‘These are purely selfish and indi- 
vidual considerations. The issue should be decided 
upon broad, liberal views, seeking to determine and 
to pursue that course best for all the people of the 
municipality and the people of the Province as a whole. 

There may be, and probably are, other goals fun- 
damental to educational welfare demanding our undi- 
vided effort. The two suggested above appear to me 
to be fundamental, and to offer the quickest and surest 
solution to a large number of our difficulties in dealing 
with rural School Boards, and in dealing with educa- 
tional problems generally. 





| Che Ontarin Pension System | 





I make no apology for adopting as the opening 
remark of this survey the same expression as Mr. C. 
Sansom, of the Camrose Normal staff, has used in his 
introductory paragraph of the November issue—‘‘ That 
it (the pension system) is a subject that ought to be 
brought up and kept up until something is done about 
it.’ While it is true that in the past the matter has 
been to the fore and has persisted from year to year 
in the form of favorable resolutions, ete., yet it has not 
received the united attention of all of the teaching 
body of the province to the degree in which a decided 
stand and issue could be made of the matter. Its 
present revival of interest still requires an enthusiastic 
and whole-hearted support on the part of every inter- 
tsted teacher in the profession in securing this great 
boon for the teacher. In a word, well-wishing will not 
secure a pension scheme, nor will the general indiffer- 
ence of a great part of the teachers of the province be 
convincing to the Department. 


We have always prided ourselves in Alberta, this 
land of sunshine. that the teaching profession was 
progressive in promulgating the interests of education, 
in being alive at all times to the educational needs of 
the hour, and being aggressive enough to undertake 
the adoption of new ideas for the betterment of the 
system. Conceding this claim in part, at least, it might 
be well to point out that where the light is stronger 
the shadow is always the more intense, and that while 
we have a very splendid curriculum of study, good 
training institutions and many splendid advisers to 
aid us in our work, there is the darker side of the pic- 
ture and one which in the writer’s humble opinion has 
a direct bearing on the success with which all the good 
things of the educational system may find their com- 
plete and best expression. TI should like to raise the 
question again: What of the teacher’s future? What 
of that dark cloud already lowering on the horizon of 
so many of our futures, that the best curriculum of 
studies in the world cannot dispel? Is this question 
being given its due consideration, and when shall the 
teacher succeed in getting away from his misgivings 
for the future? Any interest is always greatest when 
increased by the humanity of that interest. Is it not 
a most pitiful thing to see a teacher who has served 
faithfully a term of years come at length to a no- 
reward end of his service? Can the average teacher 
look forward very optimistically to the future, basing 
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TEACHERS OF ALBERTA: 


The A.T.A. Bureau of Education is Yours ! 


GIVE IT YOUR PATRONAGE! 





Our Courses have been overhauled and revised a second time; 
and many NEW COURSES are being added. 


Our tariff has been revised downward—see quotations below. 
With BETTER SUPPORT we can give you BETTER 


SERVICE. 


We offer the following TEACHERS’ AIDS:— 


GRADE VII.— 


Literature 
Arithmetic 
History and Civics 
Geography 


GRADE VIII.— 


Literature 
Arithmetic 
Geography 
History and Civics 


GRADES VII. AND VIITI.— 


Art 


Physiology and Hygiene 
Composition and Grammar 


Agriculture 


GRADE Ix.— 


Geometry I. 

Algebra I. 

English Literature I. 
English Composition I. 
History I. 

General Science I. 
Latin I. 

French I. 


GRADE XI.— 


English Literature 
English Composition 
History (Botsford and Bourinot) 
Algebra 

Geometry 

Business Arithmetic 
Chemistry 
Agriculture 

Physics 

Latin 

French 


GRADE X.— 


Geometry IL. 

Algebra I. 

English Literature I. 
English Composition I. 
History I. 

Latin II. 

French II. 

Art IL. 

Physies I. 

Agriculture I. 


GRADE XITI.— 


English Literature 

History of English Literature 
History (Marriott and Botsford) 
Algebra 

Geometry 

Trigonometry 

Chemistry 

Physics 

Latin 

French 
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his hopes upon the possibility he has of buying up 
enough insurance to provide him with an annuity for 
his old age, or by his good luck investments, which 
appear very rare, to create an estate of wealth suffi- 
cient for retirement needs? Is the competence of the 
average teacher sufficient to make this provision when 
one realizes that it averages somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of the magnificent sum of thirteen hundred 
dollars a year for the entire teaching profession of the 
Province. The proverbial silver-lined clouds are for 
the teachers of Alberta still an illusion. 
system would help make the silver lining a reality, and 
would have a most beneficial result alike to the public 
and to the system of which it professes its keen inter- 
est, in helping to stabilize the profession and to rid 
the teacher of that continual worry which has a serious 
reflex action on the spirit of his work. 

It might be well, now that the subject is again 
before the teacher, to look about us and see how the 
other provinces are attempting to solve this pension 
problem, for although we often look upon the provinces 
of the East as being less progressive than ourselves, 
we must admit that they are in advance of us in this 
matter of pensions, and one Eastern province has had 
ihe happy experience of having a pension system liter- 
ally thrust upon it by a paternal Government. The 
provincial system are increasing so that we have now 
at least four organized and maintained in the prov- 
inces of Ontario, Quebec, New Brunswick and British 
Columbia, while Manitoba is well away towards a pro- 
vincial system in its Winnipeg Teachers’ Superannua- 
tion Fund. The writer is no so familiar with the work- 
ings of the systems in either New Brunswick or Que- 
bec, but will now endeavor to explain the Ontario 
system and show the essential differences between it 
and the recently adopted British Columbia system, 
which is based upon the Ontario Act. 

The history of the movement: in Ontario is rather 
a long and tedious one, dating back to the earliest 
fund created for pension purposes, known as the Ryer- 
son Fund. This was prior to Confederation, and the 
later successive efforts, reaching from 1871 forward, 
are traceable up through the actions of County and 
City Councils in augmenting superannuation allow- 
ances out of local funds to the more highly evolved 
municipal systems as maintained in such cities as 
Ottawa, Toronto and Halifax. In Ontario the aggres- 
sive period of the movement covers a period of about 
thirty years prior to the inauguration of the 1917 Act. 
known as ‘‘The Teachers’ and Inspectors’ Superannua- 
tion Act.’’ During this period almost innumerable 
petitions were forwarded from dozens of conventions 
to the Department urging a pension scheme. The 
Government became interested enough in 1909 to ap- 
point an actuary on a scheme earlier presented to it 
by a teachers’ association, and from this point forward 
progress was really made. We must not forget, how- 
ever, that the attitude of successive Departments was 
in reality sympathetic towards it, and there was lack- 
ing but the unified effort of the teachers previous to 
the 1917 shock-troop advance to put the scheme over. 
A bit of enthusiasm started by the London Teachers’ 
Association, and supported by the Ontario Teachers’ 
Alliance, by which a deputation of more than twenty- 
five hundred teachers and noted educationalists waited 
on Sir William Hearst and his Cabinet, was the last 
incentive necessary to convince Parliament to legislate 
what has already proven itself to be a very safe and 
yet generous Act. I should like to again moralize a 
little here before passing on to the provisions of the 


A pension - 


Act by pointing out that I believe we have reached the 
same point in our endeavor to secure a provincial 
system, when by an enthusiastic and determined effort 
we could so impress our present Government that they, 
too, would readily accede to our claims and give us the 
enabling legislation. At this stage we shall secure 
only what our enthusiasm and energy demand, and 
the result of our efforts will be in direct ratio to the 
amount of energy expended. Let us enlist the support 
of every interested and influential educationalist in the 
Province and press this matter to its logical conclusion 
at a time when we are now as a teaching body the last 
of public-serving people in the Province to secure any 
such recognition from our Provincial Government. The 
cry has always been, ‘‘ Wait until the Civil Service 
secure theirs.’’ The Civil Servants of this Province 
have theirs now and are being treated very generously 
in their contributing annuity pension scheme. 

The reserve system now in operation in Ontario 
is based upon the well accepted plan that any pension 
system that is going to be secure as regards its future 
solvency must, first of all, be based upon sound actu- 
arial calculation, and secondly, that a reserve must be 
built up by the combined contributions of employed 
and employer as the fairest way of securing the success 
of the scheme. This is the principle that is today being 
put into practice by wide-awake business firms in 
their co-operative systems. It has been carried out in 
both the Ontario and British Columbia systems. in 
that a 21% per cent. compulsory levy is made on every 
teacher’s yearly salary, while the Government contri- 
butes annually a like sum. This combined contribu- 
tion, equalling 5 per cent. of the total salaries of the 
teachers of the Province. provides a superannuation 
fund which is also increased by the interest on the 
monies contributed by their investment in safe gilt- 
edged securities such as Dominion and Provincial 
bonds. No teacher is excepted by the Act, while the 
collections are made in such a way as to inflict the 
smallest amount of pain. The Act provides that all 
School Boards shall make themselves responsible for 
the collection of the teacher’s contribution as shown in 
prepared tables for the secretary’s convenience in com- 
puting these deductions. The Department of Educa- 
tion then simply writes off this amount when making 
out the school grants and forwards the balance. The 
handling of the fund, throughout the Provinee, be- 
comes only a matter of bookkeeping at the Provincial 
Seeretary’s office in the Parliament Buildings at To- 
ronto. The amounts as soon as they are contributed 
are immediately earmarked for suitable investment, 
less the cost of keeping up a pension office, over which 
a teacher secretary of the Superannuation Commission 
presides. 

The Act is most comprehensive in its outlook, in 
so much that anyone who occupies a position as teacher 
in any public capacity or who is engaged in any kind 
of educational work in which a teacher’s qualifications 
and training would be of help are allowed to partici- 
pate in the fund. Thus it includes in its scope all 
teachers, inspectors, departmental employees, as well 
as those engaged in educatitnal work in state institu- 
tions. Even the permit teacher is required to contri- 
bute on the same basis as the duly certified teacher. 
And this is possibly as it should be, considering that 
the permit teacher is usually using the teaching as a 
means towards an end and has no professional interest 
in the vocation, bringing nothing to it of lasting value. 
A 2% per cent. commission, or contribution, should 
not be considered too much for the privilege of exploit- 
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October Price List 


Regular A.T.A. Members 
Time Cash Time Cash 
Grade VII. — Literature, History and 


Civics, or Geography .................. $3.85 $3.65 $3.50 $3.35 
Grade VIII.-— Literature, History and 

Civies, Arithmetic, or Geography ...... 4,25 4.05 3.85 3.65 
Grades VII. and VIII.—Art, Composition 

and Grammar, Physiology and Hygiene, 

I dot Cae i se TN Ww gs « 4.25 4.05 3.85 3.65 
Grades IX., X. and XI.—Any Subject . 4.50 4.30 4.00 3.80 
Grade XII. "Any | err ae 4.95 4.70 4.45 4.25 


All former Price Lists and ilbisetelion are hereby withdrawn and 
cancelled. The prices above are subject to change without notice. 


Stuaents’ Copies 


Extra copies of any of the foregoing Teachers’ Aids may be purchased by any teacher 
for the bona-fide use of any pupils under his instruction, provided the teacher has 
himself purchased a copy of the same at the list price. 


Extra copies, Grades VII. to XI., $1.00 each. Extra copies, Grade XII., $2.00 each. 


Special Aids 











The Measurement of Intelligence $5.00 
Synopsis of the Great War: a 30- 
page Summary with 5 Maps .. $1.40 
Solutions to the Important De- 
ductions in Baker’s Theoretical 
Geometry. . $4.00 (or $1.25 per book) 


Solutions to a Selection of Ex- 
amples in Algebra for Grade 
Ed 2508 omen ORR wees odeEs $1.00 


Solutions to a Selection of Ex- 
amples in Algebra for Grade 
BNL, TORS . CW wad oeet $1.50 


Phone 23162 








Answers and Solutions to Depart- 
mental Examination Papers in 
Mathematics and _ Science 
(Years 1920-23) .... 20c per paper 

Key to the High School Physics. 

Key to Conant’s Trigonometry. 

Key to Baker’s Analytical Geometry. 

[The Keys last mentioned will be pre- 
pared if the demand is sufficient. 
The price will be $10.00 each. . They 
are to be complete Keys. Send in 
your order. | 


A Co-operative Enterprise 


Our Bureau is a Co-operative Enterprise of the Alberta Teachers’ Alliance. We can 
give you service if we have your financial support. 


Support the Organization that Supports You ! 


Address All Communications to— 


Che A.C.A. Bureau of Education 


Rooms 13 and 15, Imperial Bank Building 


Edmonton 
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ing the profession for purely personal advantage. 

In making contributions, the Ontario system en- 
courages a contribution on at least a $550 per annum 
basis in order to qualify after 40 years’ service for the 
pension annuity, which ranges from a minimum of 
$365 to the maximum of $1,000. This is worked out 
by dividing the average salary of the last ten years’ 
service by 60 and multiplying this by the number of 
the full years of service. Thus a teacher who has at 
average salary of $1,500 for the last ten years would 
receive upon retirement. after 40 years’ service, an 
annuity for life of 40 times one-sixtieth of $1,500, or 
$1,000. Should his contributions, based upon a full 
term of service, be such as to justify a higher annuity 
than the maximum under the act, the applicant will 
receive an annuity as large as his contributions plus 
an equal amount by the Government, would purchase 
if used in buying up a Dominion Government annuity 
at his age of retirement. As the Act is for the pro- 
vision of an annuity and the encouragement of long- 
term service, an applicant for a pension who retires 
before the 40 years’ requirement will receive an annu- 
ity which is actuarily computed as his rightful allow- 
ance, unless his retirement is caused through his be- 
coming disabled and further incapacitated for teach- 
ing. In this case, his return would be computed as for 
a full term by multiplying one-sixtieth of the average 
salary for the last ten years by the full term of his 
service. No sick benefits are considered by the Com- 
mission until the applicant has had at least fifteen 
years’ service under the new Act, or who at least can 
claim half of this credit because of service prior to the 
Act. In other claims upon the fund owing to with- 
drawal, no return is made the applicant unless he has 
served at least five years, and then half of his contri- 
butions are returned. The British Columbia system 
makes $600 the initial contributing basis and raises 
the possible annuity return to a $480 minimum and a 
$1,200 maximum, subject to the same conditions of 
payment should the applicant have served 40 years, or 
should he have at least 35 years of service and be not 
less than 60 years of age. In both provinces half of 
the years’ service prior to the Act have been allowed 
those contributing to the fund, but in Ontario this 
service is 1estricted to previous Ontario experience, 
while British Columbia acknowledges those years of 
service anywhere in the British Empire. 

If I may be allowed a few observations, in closing 
this review, I should like to commend the Ontario Act 
as a safe basis upon which we might devise a scheme 
for Alberta. During the seven years of its operation 
it has already built up an immense reserve fund, now 
reaching over six millions, and whose investment will 
before long provide a sufficient revenue to keep the 
fund as it is now constituted in operation. Already 
proposals are being made that the number of years be 
reduced from 40 years to 35 years as a full term of 
service, and that the 21% per cent. annual levy be re- 
duced. Such a scheme is much more commendable 
to the average teacher anticipating a life’s service in 
teaching than any Government or insurance annuity 
scheme. Also in participating you are making provi- 
sion for yourself in event of a day of mishap or ill- 
health forcing you from active service, and, again, it 
gives you an absolute assurance that the future will 
not find you needing. If such a scheme should find 
favor it certainly would raise the status of the teacher 
and promote the welfare of our profession. So let’s 
go!—M. W. Brock, Principal, Mount Royal Public 
School, Calgary. 








Chese Eventful Years 


(James Harvey Robinson.) 








*These Eventful Years, The Twentieth Century in the Making 
as Told ‘by Many of Its Makers. New York: Encyclopae- 
dia Britannica, Inc. 1924. 2 vols. $11.25. 


It is a common place reflection that no generation 
can write its own history. We are supposed to be too 
near our own times to perceive the contours, setting 
and perspective of events. But like all other common- 
place reflections this also invites reconsideration. Who 
is ever to know more than we do about what goes on 
around us? Lincoln is reported to have asked, when 
the Britisher said, we never black our own boots, whose 
boots do you black? If we don’t write our own his- 
tory, whose history are we to write? 

All knowledge of the past, whether of a thousand 
years ago or of the just expiring present, must be 
based upon reports of what men have said or done, or 
upon reports of what men have said or done, or upon 
vestiges of their handiwork. The impressions to which 
we always give preference are those of contemporar- 
ies. The description of Charlemagne by his minister 
EKinhard is surely much more reliable than the account 
Suetonius gives us of the Emperor Tiberius, whom he 
had never seen. We have to take the tales told us of 
Justinian and the fair Theodora by Procopius some- 
what seriously, just because he lived in their day, 
although one suspects that at times he was a dirty 
liar. Ordinarily we know of our distinguished contem- 
poraries only by hearsay. Most of us have not seen 
Ramsay MacDonald or Mussolini any more than we 
have seen Wolsey or Richelieu. There is little differ- 
ence, therefore, in the ways we learn about the past, 
whether recent or remote. The real distinction lies 
in the amount of our information. It is confusingly 
abundant in regard to our own times. whereas we can 
turn to the few pages which comprise all the fairly 
authentic statements about Julius Cesar or Charle 
magne and say, lo, this is real history. But it would 
have seemed pretty inadequate and misleading stuff 
to a Cicero or an Alcuin, who were on the spot. 

Doubtless a few things are hidden which will 
later be proclaimed from the housetops. Diplomats 
have been wont to bury and seal up their fatal ar- 
rangements so that they themselves would be well 
dead before anyone else could learn about them. Then 
private letters and memoirs, too hazardous to be re- 
leased in one’s own lifetime, may emerge. By and 
by our own day will have been assigned its chapters 
in manuals and textbooks which may here and there 
be very slightly modified by these posthumous revela- 
tions. 

In general it may be said that each generation has 
far more abundant and authentic information about 
itself than any succeeding one. And its view of itself 
may be no less true and no less wrong than any estim- 
ates which will be made in the future. We of this 
present day have gone through three very different 
moods—that before the World War, that during the 
conflict, and that which has followed the close of 
active hostilities. In which of these periods were our 
impressions at their best and truest? Who can say. 

One of the chief and hitherto neglected elements 
in intelligence and insight is historical-mindedness. 
This we are gaining gradually. As we gain it we shall 
be able to deal more and more efficiently with our own 
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GIFT BOOKS FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS 


OOKS about fairies, books about the 
B heroes of long ago, several stories of 
the pioneers of our own country, stories 

from the great masterpieces of literature—all 


of them books that will be treasured. They. 


are beautifully illustrated and bound. 


SONGS WITH MUSIC 
By R. L. Stevenson. 

Not all of them, of course, but twelve of the best- 
loved poems from ‘‘The Child’s Garden of Verse’’ are 
in ‘Songs With Music.’’ The melodies, composed by 
the Reverend Thomas Crawford, are very simple and 
quite as rhythmic as the lilting stanzas. The illustra- 
tions, too, may bring many joyous exclamations, for 
Miss Tarrant has portrayed the merry-swingers, the 
thoughtful readers, and ‘‘the poor little boy who had 
to go to bed in the day-time,’’ with a vivid natural- 
ee eee Ee ee eer ae ees eee $1.50 


COSY-TIME TALES 
By Natalie Joan. 


Several reviewers have said that this collection of 
fairy tales is ‘‘one of the best of modern fairy stor- 
ies,’’ and ‘boys and girls all over the world have gained 
much pleasure both from the stories and from the 
illustrations by Miss Anne Anderson. 

Another book of fairy tales that is very popular is 
entitled ‘‘The Fairy Scales.’’ 

PTE, aivccicu bawet ccustins gate 0p taceek an’ $1.75 


‘‘THE HALL OF HEROES’”’ 

Stories of men valiant in battle, courageous in ex- 
ploration, brave in their country’s defence and ad- 
vancement—these ere books of inspiration—books that 
will sow the seeds of ambition and idealism. David 
Livingstone, Sir Welter Raleigh, Herry Stanley, Lord 
Nelson, Napoleon Bonaparte, Captain Cook, Abraham 
Lincoln, Joan of Are and General Gordon are the 
subjects of the books. Well illustrated. 

PMN, Renin Oh draisbis Sse ceGlepisiind aes a'wmrs 60c 


‘‘THE GOLDEN RIVER’’ SERIES 

Every year many ‘‘Golden River’’ books are added 
to boys’ and girls’ libraries, for this series is made up 
of books that are famous all over the world. They 
include stories of far-away countries, of strange people 
and queer happenings. Some of the Tales are. ‘‘The 
Heroes,’’ ‘‘Knights of the Grail,’’ ‘‘King of the 
Golden River.’’ ‘‘Alice in Wonderland,’’ ‘*Uncele 
Remus,’’ ‘*The Water Bahies,’’ ‘‘Children of the 
Old Testament,’’ and ‘Children of the New Testa- 
ment.’’ All the books are illustrated in color and 
black and white. 
acd ci. os snare na awa wide Cnoe ca me 60c 


THE YOUNG FUR TRADERS 
By R. M. Ballantyne. 


Charley Kennedy could not work at a desk, so de- 
spite his father’s bitter reprimands and his sister’s 
pleas, he joined a band of Hudson Bay trappers and 
journeyed far up into the north. In this book Mr. 
Ballantyne has recorded his experiences, and in so 
doing he gives a vivid, truthful picture of the life 
lived by the early traders. ‘*‘The Young Fur-Traders’’ 
is quite as interesting as that other famous book by 
the same author, ‘‘Coral Island’’ ............ $1.00 


NELSON’S POPULAR ANNUALS - 
The Chummy Book .. $1.50 The Nursery Book $1.00 
The Children’s Treasury 75c The Jolly Book .. $1.50 
A description list entitled ‘‘Books for Boys 
and Girls’’ will be sent free of charge. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, LTD. 


77 Wellington Street West TORONTO 














QUEEN’S 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
AND 
EXTRA- MURAL COURSES 


KINGSTON, ONTARIO 


At the spring and fall Convocations of Queen’s 
University in 1924, fifty-two Canadian teachers re- 
ceived degrees in Arts through the facilities of the 
Summer School and Extra-Mural Courses. 


No longer can any ambitious teacher in Canada 
say that he has never had the chance to receive a 
University education. During the present session, 134 
teachers in the four Western Provinces are taking 
extra-mural work from Queen’s and will be supple- 
menting this work by attendance at Summer School 
next July or at later sessions. 


For further information as to what Queen’s is 
doing for Alberta teachers, write to Mr. H. E. Tanner, 
Stettler, Alberta (the Provincial representative of 
Queen’s Summer School Association), or to Mr. George 
Cromie, Commercial High School, Calgary, Alberta, or 
to A. H. Carr, C.A., the Director ‘of Extension Courses, 
Queen’s University, Kingston. 


Next Summer Extra-Mural Term: April 9—August 31. 
Summer School, 1925: July 8—August 19. 
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eventful years. When we come to live in a present 
which is the recognized outcome of the past and the 
vestibule of an inevitable future, full at once of inex- 
orable perpetuations and startling surprises, we shall 
have arrived. Then we shall write our own history 
better than anyone to come. Even the way we feel 
about the present is, after all, history, and history of 
the utmost importance. 

It may be that some writer a thousand years hence 
may say of us as Gibbon says of those who bore down 
for centuries on the Eastern Empire: ‘‘Their names are 
uncouth, their origins doubtful, their actions obscure, 
their superstition was blind, their valor brutal, and the 
uniformity of their public and private lives was neither 
softened by innocence nor refined by policy.’’ But Mr. 
H. G. Wells in our own day in ‘‘The Dream”’ is able to 
forecast this. He is historically-minded, and he has 
done more than any dozen academic historians to ren- 
der our generation historically-minded. 

The two portly volumes prepared under the auspices 
of the Encyclopaedia Britannica Company testify at 
once to the wealth of the knowledge of ourselves and 
its variety and range. ‘‘The aim of this work,’’ in the 
words of the editor, 
is to tell what has happened in the years of this century, where 
the world stands today, and what the outlook for the future. 
The authors of the various chapters, eighty-four in number, are 
those who by their personal part in the events, or by the study 
of them, are best qualified to tell the story, whether regarding 
the past, the present, or the future. The Editor takes pleasure 
in referring the reader to the list of writers; so far as he 
knows, no work of the size has ever been published for which 
so many and such eminent contributors from all over the globe 
have united in co-operation. It is doubtful if even the need 
of such a work could have induced these writers to contribute, 
were it not that the Encyclopaedia Britannica has at intervals 
for upwards of a century and a half. called wpon experts and 
scholars the world over to aid in the compilation of that work. 
Without the organization and experience thus gathered during 
150 years, the present work would have been impossible. 


This is no idle boast, for it would have been dif- 
ficult to have selected topics more absorbing or writers 
whose opinions are better worth attention than those 
which have been chosen. The whole globe had to be 
included, and not merely writers dedicated to the 
ephemeride of politics and the terrors of war, but the 
archeologist, the biologist, the psychologist, man of 
letters, and artist. For the preoccupations of all of 
these, and more, are now seen to make up human his- 
tory. 

As for the range of time, there is no divorcing 
the present, past, and eager guesses in regard to the 
future. Our recently acquired sense of the long, long 
past of the race, and the exceeding briefness of its 
higher and more civilized experience, is one of the 
most overwhelming of the discoveries which belong 
to our generation. Accordingly Professor Breasted 
was asked to run back a few hundred thousand years 
and give us the newest knowledge and conjectures of 
how the experiment in the midst of which we find our- 
selves got under way. No one could have been found 
better qualified for the task by a curious combination 
of laborious scholarship, dusty digging. worldly ex- 
perience, and a vivid sense of human realities. As he 
points out, just after the smoke and tumult of our own 
raging disorders had seemingly ‘‘blotted out our con- 
sciousness of the earlier stages in the human career 
and fettered us grimly to the inexorable realities of the 
present,’’ the whole world found itself without any 
warning ‘‘standing on expectant tiptoe around the 


tomb of an ancient sovereign of the East who had been 
buried there three thousand two hundred and fifty 
years ago.’’ It is from the oversea beginnings which 
Breasted recalls and supplements with recent disciver- 
ies that our own civilization has come. But in our own 
country, especially in Central America, there are ar- 
resting remains of peoples who had earried the game 
a long way. These are reviewed by Professor Saville, 
who has had long experience in this field. 

As for the future, there is space assigned to Mr. 
H. G. Wells for a special ‘‘Forecost of the World’s 
Affairs,’’ at the opening of the second volume. He 
thinks of history as not merely a record of events, but 
as ‘‘an analysis of the main operating causes that deter- 
mine the general flow of human affairs.’’ History to 
him is essentially and profitably to be studied as the 
reaction of man’s instincts and traditions to new con- 
ditions. Our situation and possibilities are now sud- 
dently become quite unprecedented, and consequently 
the strain on our primitive reactions and consecrated 
habits has never been so dangerous and painful. . 

As Mr. Wells peers into the dim possibilities of a 
century ahead he suspects—as some of the rest of us 
suspect—that the whole centre of gravity of civilization 
and leadership may be shifted; 


that most of the leading stars of world politics today, Imperial 
France, Imperial London, Italy, and indeed the entire western 
and central European constellation, once stars of the first mag- 
nitude, will be missing then or shrunken to secondary import- 
ance in the heavens of human affairs, and that instead of the 
worked-out story of their rivalries and ascendencies, which 
‘*These Eventful Years’’ has had to relate, it will be a new 
story, a story telling how greater and more elaborately organ- 
ized communities of a new type, vast federal unifications, an 
Anglo-Spanish, a Chino-Japanese, a Slavo-Germanic community, 
have come to dominate the earth. 


Such things have happened in the past; why not again? 
Western Europe may have done its work, taught its 
lessons, given its warning, and so go the way of Thebes, 
Nineveh, Athens, Alexandria, the Roman Empire, and 
Bagdad. These forced abdications are a commonplace 
of history. Such speculations are good for muscle- 
bound minds. Throughout these two volumes is already 
a timid and pathetic sentiment that the United States, 
across the sea, ought to be able to do something which 
Europe is not able to do for itself! This is a new idea 
—too new for our old-fashioned complacency and care- 
fully humored ignorance of the world exigencies. 

To come now to the general arrangement of the 
work in hand: It opens with a ‘‘History of Our Own 
Times,’’ by J. L. Garvin, editor of The Observer. This 
is excellent, and fills toward a third of the first vol- 
ume. He says quite truly that: 

Throughout the broader part of human society there is 
unexampled disruption of the normal order, and moral disarray. 
The morasses of disillusionment seem to range beyond sight; 
the mass of ills seems mountainous. The hazard of final catas- 
trophe to white civilization, at least to its oldest and most 
populous sphere, seems distinct and measurable. On the other 
hand, the reaction from evil has hitherto proved the strongest 
force of social and political progress, though that reaction has 
threatened for a time to plunge men and nations into worse 
calamities than they were attempting to remove. It is not 
impossible that the magnitude of the difficulties and dangers 
following the passions of war may lead, by reaction from 
evil, to one of the greatest creative eras of civilization. 

. What we yet see of the history of our time is the seg- 
ment of an unfinished circle. As often as optimism has been 
deceived, pessimism has been undeceived. 
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JOHNSTON'S MAPS 
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may cost a little more than inferior productions, but are well worth the difference be- 
cause their absolute accuracy, beautiful coloring, remarkable clearness and constant 
revision place them far ahead of all other makes. 


Furthermore, Johnston’s Maps are lithographed (not printed) in fast oil colors 
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And this seems as true of our private experiences as 
of public affairs! 

After this admirable introduction comes the War, 
—and so many ways there are of talking about the 
war, all true enough! Its causes are reviewed again 
by Carlton Hayes—whom I know to be a most fair- 
minded seeker for the truth—its secret treaties, which 
kept on being made in the ardor of conflict despite 
all the lessons of the past, by Professor Seymour, who 
witnessed the alleged settlement. Then the campaigns 
in which participants like Major-General Maurice, 
Mangin, Ludendorff, Von Tirpitz, Admiral Jellicoe, 
and Admiral Reinard Scheer have an opportunity to 
say what they believe really happened. Then Mr. 
Frank Simonds tells how we ourselves got into the war, 
and Rear-Admiral Sims how we conducted ourselves, 
especially on the high seas. Bertrand Russell has an 
opportunity to tell what he thinks of Propaganda; M. 
Léon Bourgeois, of the League of Nations and its 
achieve™ents. Then come John Foster Dulles. Ber- 
nard Baruch, J. Laurence Laughlin, Edwin Seligman, 
Philip Snowden, O. P. Austin, and Professor Bowley 
to cast up the balance sheet in all its various aspects. 
And a startling tale it is—‘‘The largest bill ever pre- 
sented,’’ ‘‘The madness of paper money,’’ ‘‘Taxation 
beyond all precedent.’’ 

The latter portion of the first volume and the 
first half of the second are devoted to nations by na- 
tions, all over the wide world, sometimes judged by 
natives, sometimes by well-instructed iutsiders. These 
essays have a great value in these days of exaggerated 
nationality. Some of the States—like Great Britain, 
the United States, France, Holland, Italy, and Japan, 
are puzzled and disturbed, but struggling back to nor- 
maley. Others, like Ireland. Germany, Russia and 
China, seem to be making themselves over, while still 
others, Czechoslovakia, Austria, Jugo-Serbia, Palestine 
and Iracq, really were never there before. It is a 
privilege to learn what Sir Harry Johnston has to say 
of Africa today, and what the Right Honorable Wil- 
liam M. Hughes has to tell us of Australia and New 
Zealand, and Wellington Koo of matters in which he 
has an active share. 

In general, one may say that each writer seems 
to have been put on his mettle and striven to make his 
contribution an integral part of the whole enterprise. 
This is a great tribute to the editors, who have avoided 
the usual weakness of a ‘‘Sammelwerk”’ or got-together 
book. The reader is impressed with a certain coher- 
ence and a sense of fundamental co-operation. The 
aloofness of scholarship has given way to mutual sup- 
port and understanding. 

About one-fifth of the total pages concern them- 
selves with art, literature, science and invention. These 
may be ranged as the most notable achievements of 
human gnius. Why should they not be assigned more 
generous space? Partly because we have not learned 
how to show up such processes very dramatically ; 
partly because of vulgar perspective. When Boss 
Murphy dies the newspapers assign columns for sev- 
eral days to the death and burial of the ‘‘chieftain.”’ 
But Stanley Hall was no chieftain in this world of ours 
and his death excited about the same interest and 
journalistic attention as that of Simeon Rosenblatt. 
dealer in raw skins, run down on Seventh Avenue near 
Twenty-eighth Street. This happens to be the way 
things are. 

Robert Owen reckoned that lawyers, soldiers and 
clergymen were excrescences upon the body social; 
this seems a harsh collocation unless one considers that 


the clergy have with few exceptions been particeps 
criminis with the warrior. Today one has similar 
reservations in regard to politicians and diplomats. 
Some of the freshest European constitutions devise 
various ways of ruling out the politicians, and Wood- 
riw Wilson’s idea of international covenants openly 
arrived at is not likely to die. Nevertheless the doings 
of politicians and warriors catch our still primitive 
attention and seem to be what the public wants. So 
the artist, the scientist, the philosopher, and even the 
storyteller is fortunate if he gets something like a 
fifth of the space available. Art and science have 
hitherto been rather dragged into ‘‘history.’’ Mayhap 
some day we may be able to devise a fairly coherent 
account of: human achievement, including the rarest 
and finest things that have from time to time been 
added to the social heritage. 

Mr. Canby, in recalling—all too briefly—the lit- 
erary trend of the first quarter of our century, sees 
most distinctly a revolt against conventiins, especially 
those of bourgeois liberalism, and a ‘‘new search for 
reality, conducted by satire, by phantasy, by psycho- 
logical analysis, by literary realism.’’ ‘‘Science, and 
particularly the science of society and psychology, has 
been as influential throughout as the classics in the 
eighteenth century or the philosophy of Rousseau or 
the theory of evolution later.’’ Mr. John Gould Flet- — 
cher has some sympathetic things to say of the new | 


poetry; Mr. Finck is assigned five pages for music. “7 


To Mr. St. John Ervine the drama is in a state of 
rather noisome decay, and to Clive Bell the less said 
about recent painting the better. So much—forty 
pages—for the fine arts. 

When we come to so-called ‘‘science’’ the case is 
different. Here are to be found incredible achieve- 
ments and those seemingly but a beginning. Explora- 
tion, however, according to Gilbert Grosvenor, can now 
write ‘‘finis’’ to discovery, when both poles have been 
visited by man. 

Julius Klein gives us a notable review of ‘‘The 
Intricate Web of World Commerce.’’ And there is 
something about sport, ‘‘the Invisible World,’’ prohi- 
bition, the breakdown of International Law, Religion, 
and the coming of wo™en into the game. 

As one closes this work he cannot but feel that 
it far outruns all reasonable expectations and that it 
should serve to raise our thinking about all public 
questions on to a new and higher plane. 

One can only wonder if the chief and pressing 
thing is not to learn more about ourselves. Whatever 
one may think of Freud, who contributes an interest- 
ing essay to this work, he represents a novel and in- 
cisive movement which is already making ourselves 
and others look very different from what they once 
did. If man should come really to ‘‘know himself”’ 
he might manage many matters far better than hith- 
erto. This seems to end the first lesson of the Twen- 
tieth Century. 

As one closes this work he cannot but feel that 
it far outruns all reasonable expectations and that it 
should serve to raise our thinking about all public 
questions into a new and higher plane. 

—The Saturday Review. 





Little Janie: ‘‘Mother, if baby was to swallow the 
goldfish, would he be able to swim like one?’”’ 

Mother: ‘‘Oh, my goodness, no, child. 
kill him.’’ 

‘‘But they didn’t.’’ 
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Christmas and New Year 


in the Old Country 
4 SPECIAL CANADIAN NATIONAL TRAINS 


EDMONTON and CALGARY 


to ship’s side at Halifax for Sailings of 
SS. Regina, SS. Andania, SS. Cassandra, SS. Arabic, 
SS. Orduna, SS. Carmania, and SS. Canada 
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